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. DO t a man on the floor of this houae who, __ 
TW«*“ > has sustained a greater loss of pro- 

‘t/SW? ' T myself. I emancipated my slaves. If I 
perty th . a t |. etn they would now have been worth to me 
M K ,L„ 3fln d dollars. I do not mean to say that when 
stated them they were all the property I pos- 
J9 dtelhad other means besides; but now, in the 
01 ' : ° d ’ 8ti ' 3 v one Sj4 1 am not worth a 

joih’.r. , ffa y S advocated the slavery agitation. I have 
f-Jfrom ,„y Southern brethren in that matter. I 
^ doncated ’every agitation which would bring out 
Jnd light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By rea- 
lieU -the agitation of slavery, the Bible doctrines in 
s® °! A davery are now better understood at the South 
were twenty-five years ago. We do not believe 
looks with a frown upon ownership in man, and 
^*1 our convictions upon the Bible. I think the 
” nwn thinking mind is nearer the South now than 
' h»fnre on the question of the Bible in relation to 
£tef ® Y on could hardly have had so sublime a book 
Tnde Tom’s Cabin ” twenty years ago. That is a 
f t of which I may say this: Every fact is true, but! 

«impression false. That glorious genius has taken 
■ i ted facts, not one of which is more horrid than the 
150 \r of Dr. Parkman in Boston, and piled them up to 
. f a i 5 e impression in regard to slavery. You could 
•have had from New England such a book as Dr. 
Adams’s “ South-Side View,” or Miss Murray’s “ Narra- 

ttT 0neof the good effects of discussion, upon the South, 

* , hat oar high-toned men, onr men of high educatioo, 
»ho took upon trustall that Was said upon slavery, by 
the North, twenty-five years ago, now look to the Bible. 
Wten the subject was pressed upon them that slavery is 

sin per se, they investigated it, in the light of the 
Scriptures. There is now a respect there for the Bible 
•act as was never known before. But, in the North, the 
agitation of the subject has driven off many of your good 
men into abolitionism, and the rankest infidelity. Are 
roo Dot afraid that they have cast this Book into the 
5crv furnace, where it has been melted, and compressed, 
uid tortured, and twisted into a Sharpe’s rifle ? 

What is meant by holding slaves from humanity, as 
tas mentioned in the Detroit resolutions? What does : 
insanity mean ? If a man can hold three slaves,.upon 
:be principle of humanity, he can hold thirty. If he can 
iold thirty, he can hold three hundred. If he can hold 
hree hundred, he can hold three thousand. Why, the 
Czar of Russia controls sixty millions! And I say that 
! man would be a great fool, who thinks that God looks ' 
town with a frown from heaven upon the monarch of 
Jnssia, with his sixty million servants. If he is as good 
a ha is great, he is God upon earth. Or, is there another 
ityle of fool here, who will say that God looks down from 
men and regards the king or emperor as a sinner ? 
[ben, the czar of South Carolina might, upon the princi- 
ik- of that resolution, own thirty thousand bondmen, upon 
he principles of humanity. So you see that resolution is 
rorth nothing to you. 

There has been but one speech here in which a North- 
ra man went to the Bible to sustain,Ms side, and. that 
Northern pian spoke Jbr the Southern Institution (Dr. 
-.•I Parker). 

Now, if that be so, is it not a startling fact ? Is it not 
startling fact, that no man dares to open his Bible to 
rove the positions of the North ? How is this ? Sir, it 
peaks volumes. There is a constant attempt to run 
way from this plain English Bible into the fog of the 
rebrew and the Greek, whenever the question of slavery 
^brought up. I bring you to-day this English Bibb, 
ling James’s Bible, with’its beautiful dedication ; and I 
■mark that this Bible shows the sources of all power 
ver men to have been given by God himself. Do you. 
fimit this ? Is it not true ? But if it be so, then all 
oor theories drawn from Blackstone and Paley, as to ths 
wees of power to human society, are not true. Adam 
ad Noah had in their families given to them all the | 
awer that is now given to the Emperor of Russia— 
Dwer over life, and over liberty—power to be exercised 
> the fullest extent, for the interests and good of the 
®i|y and the empire. 

There is no such thing as abstract right to “ liberty and 

* pursuit of happiness." Every man comes into the 
Mid with all these rights circumscribed by the fact of 

* being in the family, the state, the clan, the empire, 
here is no legal man that can dare to meet that position, 
deny the doctrine of Blackstone. I deny Paley. I 
'"v Hawes. I say that God has settled the fact of how 
*» Mist in social life. God gave to N oah the very first 
gbt to circumscribe life and liberty in his family. If 
Ism, instead of laughing at his father, had killed Shem, 
foh would have ordered the offender to be killed ; for 

* law was given that “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 

J n»o shall his blood be shed.” The curse of inferiority 
M entailed upon Ham. The curse of secondary infe- 
ttity was entailed upon Shem. Consequently, there 
sver bus been an African man who can compare with 

* highest type of the Asiatic man ; and there never has 
«n an Asiatic man to compare with the highest type of I 
be European. 

Turn to Exodus, 21st chapter: “ Now these are the 
Mgments, which thou shalt set before them. If thou 
>i? an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve ; and ip 
6 seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If lie came 
by himself, he shall go out by himself; if he were mar- 
i™' t “ en his wife shall go out with him. If his master 
Te given him a wife, and she shall have borne Mm sons 
laughters, the wife and her children shall be her mas- 
J he shall go ont by himself. And if the servant 
jL y a,nl y bay, I love my master, my wife, and my chil- 
u ’t will not tro out free, then his master shall bring 


relations there is a strange parallel, to say nothing of all 
the others. Women are said to be sold in theslave-markets, 
and it is called cruelty and oppression ; but I have seen 
ladies, dressed in silks and satins, dwelling in fine houses, 
of polite manners sold m a deliberate bargain and sale 
S^nl 0W ° 8 ° faS ;,, I ] lave kno ™ of the father** 
Sfll i 18 ® 6 0 , f > s datJ ghter to one whom she never 
3 Hi f d W ?u' d DeVer ’ of her choice,marry; 

t f ° r D ° thlDg more nor less than money. I say 
paralIel - 1 ask ^ the relation of the 
vnlnnto™ 1 ^ 6 k ? 8ba P d > iD Europe and America, is entirely 
+) 7 on the part of both parties, in the formation of 

the marriage connection ? In all Europe marriage is a 
ntraet. It is as much a bargain and sale as what takes 
place m New Orleans. Dr. Adams, in the “ South-Side 
v iew, takes np court after court and counts the number 
or applications for divorce, in the Northern States, with 
o ~ r granted. You seldom hear of a divorce 
South Carolina. 

I would say to the ladies in the gallery, that you can¬ 
not leave your chamber without the consent of your hus- 
j - a r“ <m gh you may be as superior' to him in mind 
Tin! • rt as heaven is above the earth (great laughter). 
Wbat is right and wrong ? 

We are told that there is an eternal right and wrong 
the nature of things. It is a fallacy. I am not de¬ 
pendent upon God to know that two and two are four. 
I thank him for the mind by which I am enabled to know 
that that is a fact, for I know it from the laws of my own 
mind. God has made laws as rules of government, which 
we are to obey. Where there is no law, there is no trans¬ 
gression. An offence depends upon the law which it 
violates, and not on the nature of things. It is against 
the iaw for a man to marry his sister. Now, is that 
wroDg in the nature of things ? 

Many Yoices—-Y es 1 

Dr. Ross—No! It is not. I can prove from the 
Scriptures that it is not. Cain and Abel married each 
other’s sisters, did n’t they? How do you get over that? 
And so the relation of a man to more wives than one was 
not only not forbidden, but it was no sin at all. God sanc¬ 
tioned it in that day. There is not a word against it; 
there is a word for it But, in the coming day, when 
God meant to lift man still higher, for we are yet to be 
made companions for angels, a law was given against 
having more wives than OBe. Since the day of Christ 
this has been in force. And now it is sinfnlto have 
more wives than one. That is my theory in regard to 
polygamy. 

Judge Jessup —If the laws of South Carolina, and the 
state of society existing there, should throw no impediment 
the way, would it be the Christian duty of Gov. Aiken 
manumit his slaves ? 

Dr. Ross—Tosettle that question properly would take 
a very wide reach of thought (laughter). But I think in 
my argument I have got the best of my Northern bre¬ 
thren, and they must snbmit (laughter). 


iim ’A®**! not 8° out free, then his master-- 0 

!r n i~ e judge* ; he shall also bring him to the door, 
thrtml ■ door -POst; and his master shall bore his ear 
And if Wltk an awl ; Kn d ke shall serve him forever. 

<iall L U n,an sek fi' s daughter to be a maid-servant, she 
ter oat as the men-servants do. If she please not 

k . ® r ' "bo had betrothed her to himself, then shall 
k shall v, be redeeme d; to sell her unto a strange nation 
with her V a no P ower > seeing fie hath dealt deceitfully 
iij /'A c d if be have betrothed her unto his son, he 
like hi, WUa ker aker the manner of daughters. If he 
of m-JP ats °ther wife, her food, her raiment, and her duty 
b r T^» e ' shall he not diminish.” 

Dr rA 6 '"® 1 —Does the Bible tolerate Polygamy ? 

S&k'ir, !?A~ Ye3 ’ sir- I have a principle wMch will 
plain to you hat ^ reat iaughter). I could make that all 

kfefj h . e ‘hat steMetla,'man, and selleth him, or if he of the me . mbe , r ? 
Veil 1 L’ n b ‘ s hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 

iWttOu m , a y tak e that verse and-do what yo 

“ And if “ ‘ ( Lau gfiter.) 

tod, an! ], f. smite his servant or his maid with a 
Aed. v* dle under his hand, he shall be surely pun-, 
kali lt,astand ing> if he continue a day or two, he 
%k of 5® Pnmahed, for he is his money.” What do you 
I win . at? D says, “ for he is his money.’’ 

®°fii thvi D j OW to I^viticus, 25th chap., 44th verse. 

gj, ft n°ndmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt 
' them shan tbe heathen that are round about you; 

th e i a 1 ke buy bondmen and bondmaids.” Now, 

Y kidnani, tM al *°wed to buy of the Israelites ? Did 
this ? Perhaps so. But, were these buyers, 
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could draw congregations. The very elegant rhetorical 
figure of the South Carolina Senator, if it fails in the 
illustration of statistics (as shown by your valuable arti¬ 
cles), is at least, as all rhetorical figuresshonld be, aprocf\ 
of his tastes. I have long thought that the “ chivalry ,j 
drew inspiration from the cask; I now see that it is in¬ 
debted to the same source for the elements of a good 
style. As might be expected, however, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, figures of speech and those of statistics, do not 
and I cannot but think you have done good ser- 
this matter, in patting “ Hogsheads and Gallons ” 
in their proper order of sequence. If the proclivities of, 
the Senator from South Carolina are not much misrepre¬ 
sented, less of familiarity with thescience of “ quantities," 
as involved in “ Hogsheads and Gallons,” would render 
him more apt in that of numbers. A brief compend of 
revolutionary history, like that in yonr last paper, sent by 
mail, would perhaps be well adapted to the amount of 
time which he evidently gives to the logic of American 
history. 

.After all, it may be that, in one point of view the 


Senator is quite right in his statement. The present ^Jhe South, slavery is undoubtedly a great evil, and 
renitin™. nf tLo « >i +„ -i i ui—j propose to do what we can, in a friendly manner, to help 

you put it away. Let us ret about the great work of 
abolish!ng this admitted evil at once. But presto! 
change 1 The words of these Northern fanatics, or rather 
their repetition of Southern words, has instantly changed 
the whole aspect of the case. The Southern people at 
once rise np and say, “ You Northern fanatics 
dling with what 1 ' ” ’ 


readiness of the “ chivalry ” to shed blood is undoubted 
evidence of tendencies and habits in tbe past. Tbe uncle 
of “ the gallant relative ” states that “ where South Caro¬ 
lina shed hogsheads, Massachusetts shed gallons.” South 
Carolina did shed these amazing quantities of blood some¬ 
where, and that somewhere was upon her own soil. It 
was the blood of South Carolina in battle with South 
Carolina ’ Massachusetts had little to do in the miser- Idling with what you do not understand. Slavery is not 
able partisan warfare which stains the annals of Sou*’ it institution. • I* is the cornerstone- 

i citizens. Indeed, iif uur repuotican institutions. L*ur churches are based 




THOSE HOGSHEADS OF BLOOD. 

From The Boston Transcript. 

And now let us say a few words about those hogs- 
heads of blood. It has been thought, by some skilful 
practitioners, that the loss of a few hogsheads more, and 
cooling regimen, would be good for chivalry. But we 
re not inclined to deny that much blood has been shed, 
during the Revolution, in South Carolina. We throw 
it of the account ail that has been shed by the negroes 
various ways. 

The civil wars, in Carolina, during the revolution, were 
truly bloody wars. “ During the revolutionary contest,” 
says Mr. Ward, in Ms life of Curwen, page 318, “ South 
Carolina was the scene of one of the most wasteful and 
bloody civil ware that ever raged in any country, at any 
age. History blushes at the recital of its horrors, and 
willingly suppresses many of its enormities.” Tories 
overrun the country, and those “ hogsheads of blood ” 
were shed, not in fighting against the common enemy, but 
among themselves. They could afford only 6,660 soldiers 
in the revolutionary struggle, while Massachusetts pro¬ 
vided nearly seventy thousand soldiers. Were it not that 
the abstemious habits of the Senator are so thoroughly 
established, we should suppose him to be drunk, when he 
instituted a coaipai isou between tbo sorvioes c.f Maaeu.-1 
chusetts and those of South Carolina during the war of 
the revolution. It is not in a boastful spirit that we 
follow the Senator thus sharply. It is because we have 
had altogether too much of this impudent chivalry—this 
offensive mixture of Southern ignorance and arrogance. 
Here now is an aged Senator, almost inconceivably igno¬ 
rant of the history of the State he represents I If the 
men of South Carolina were so overrun by Tories and 
negroes that they could not prudently leave their wives 
and daughters in such society, and attend to the call of | 
their bleeding country, we are sorry for it. But do not 
i let us be told by a Senator from that State, so auda- 
to ths | c j 0Hg ]„ ^at, while Massachusetts shed gallons, South 
Carolina shed hogsheads of blood, in the revolutionary 

Though uttered in the way of retort by Mr. Wilson, 
is strictly true that the enemy thought it safe to gb to 
South Carolina. It is safer to attack a divided than a 
~ ~ ' - -—-the 


Carolina with the blood of her own 
may well be questioned whether the accomplished Sena¬ 
tor might not have placed pints to the credit of Mass* 
chusetts in that item of the Revolutionary annals. It is 
wonderful that, as a matter quite in keeping with the 
tastes of “ Chivalry,” that limited quantity did not sug¬ 
gest itself to the Senator. 

What is the Revolutionary history of Sonth Carolina ? 
It is a history, in the main, of protections from the Bri¬ 
tish Government in South. Carolina, for life, and of course 
property in life. It is a history of British Provincial 
Government in that State. It is a history of the strug¬ 
gles of a very small minority of noble spirits (let it be 
admitted) agaiost the bloody vengeance, not of Britain, 
but of overwhelming Tory odds. It is the record of 
gross outrage, of damning iniquity, of that fearful passion" 
engendered of slavery, and subjecting the task-master 
equally with the slave—it is the record of all these, per¬ 
petrated and inflicted, in great degree, by her own citizens 
upon her own citizens. “ Where," in warfare like this, 
“ Sonth Carolina shed hogsheads, Massachusetts shed ”— 
with pride let it be said— nothing. Massachusetts ren¬ 
dered her limits too hot for protected Loyalists, and those 
limits are forever free from the blood of sonsshed bysons. 

But I did not intend occupying yonr columns to this 
extent. I merely add a single fact,wMch, in this connec¬ 
tion, is somewhat apt. The name of William Gilmore I 
Simms occupies a high place in the records of Americau j 
literature. Simms is perhaps the best exponent of the 
literature of the South, and, as apains-taking and graphic 
historical novelist, enlists the well-merited respect of 
readers of all classes. And yet there is scarcely a novel | 
by this author which is not, in a greater or less degree, 
based upon and illustrative of this partisan aspect of 
South Carolina annals. Let me refer your readers to tbe 
numerous interesting works by this author, for the evi¬ 
dence. And in closing, let me add, that if his prolific pen 
indulge itself again in a Revolutionary tale, it be per¬ 
mitted to prefix this title: “ Chivalry : A Tale; Founded 
on Facts in the History of South Carolina. From the 
Provincial Government during the War of the Revolu¬ 
tion in the other Colonies, down to May,1856. By 
Wm. Gilmore Simms.” * w. 


From The Free Presbyterian. 

We published last week the report adopted by this 
General Assembly, defining its constitutional power over 
the subject of slavery. We publish this week a report of I 
the discussion on the question, and also the manifesto of 
the Southern members of the Assembly. Onr readers 
.have thus the means of forming an intelbgent opinion for 
themselves of the position maintained by the New School 
Presbyterian Church, on the greatest moral, social and 
political question of the age. Our own opinion of the 
matter we proceed to state in the two following proposi- 

1. The exposition of the constitutional power of the 
Assembly over the subject, contained in the report of a 
majority of the committee, and adopted by the Assembly, 
is, in onr judgment, correct in the main. 

2. In view of the power asserted by the Assembly, as 
belonging to itself in this matter, it is guilty of the grossest 
dereliction of duty in failing to exercise its power in 
bringing slaveholders, and the advocates of slaveholding, 
under discipline. 

According to their own showing, the General Assem¬ 
bly has power to cite, try and discipline a Synod, when 
it appears from its records, or it is reported by common 
fame, that it is guilty of “ any important delinquency,” or 
is permitting heretical opinions or corrupt practices to 
gain ground, or is suffering “ offenders of a very gross 
character to escape.” Not only may tbe Synod be cited 
and disciplined for such neglect in itself, but also for over¬ 
looking such neglect in Presbyteries and Sessions; so, 
according to tbe Assembly’s own report, it has power to 
reach, “ mediately, but not directly,” even a Session or 
Presbytery. This power the General Assembly has af¬ 
firmed, by a large majority, belongs to itself. Thus far 
we agree with that body. 

But taking this definition of its own powers and look- 

for^nm^h^h^fewMd^^n^^SOTth'to^ckdm j at fact ?, in . theb S ht 0U t r l i n t8 nl °^™ I 

an influential post in one of the principal associations; 1 the Assembiy >s utterly cOTdemned Notonly does com-, 
because of its subserviency, seems a species of fatnitl ta “ e cm f r g e ma “ ber ? “f? * 1 ^ 

We say this in no bitterness of feeling, ibr there columS^M Presbyterian Qfiu oh with heret.ca opmmns, cor- 
contained an eulogistic notice of Ss Command vofam%4;‘ ^131% ^h^ overwhelming ' ! 

evidence that the charge is literally and exactly t 
Bearing in mind the Assembly’s own definition of its 
stitutional powers, let us turn to the discussion and see 
what are some of the sentiments and practices avowed 
and defended. 


DR. ADAMS AND THE TRACT SOCIETY. 

We have waited in hopes that some gentleman, with 
proper feeling for the ludicrous, should present, as it 
deserves, Dr. Adams’s plea for a place on the Publishing 
Committee of the American Tract Society. In these 
times, when Massachusetts has been stnng beyond endur- 


r Perhaps so. ‘ But, were these buyers, 
^lerg'< (i. ll . ta . tlon °f God, or the heathen-sellers, men- 
Noir h u rtmnl y not 

'fstioo. °m/ ar . t fi> a institution was modified is not the 
r^the if...,. 8 simple fact is, and the one which we need, 
instil,,,- oa ot slavery is ordained of God, like the 
to areail l °- a i although the relation of master and 
r. rm that lntmor to that of husband and wife. I 
s 18 hke hnT 3 ? 18 one °f tbe social relations of meo. 
v ai )g6r, teach*™ j Dd wde > l )aren t and child, older and 
anj c j a8r and scholar, magistrate and citizen, mer- 
‘hese reiatj.’ ca Pt a >o and soldier, sovereign aDd people. 

liiat in ,i° f bfe are expressly ordained of God ; or 
!" lv ine Piw i * 80c *al economy wMoh is the result of 
‘ Ce is fon J 1Ce ' ail these there is service. TMs 
> “s to to be cither voluntary or involuntary, 

* Hint brief or protracted. There is either 

"ability t 0 lber ty in them all. In them all, there is a 
i,i,the relaj; Pl,r8ss ion. The common talk of oppression 
*** thejg ?n of master and slave is just as applicable to 
is i re lations. 

L Markable that in the highest and lowest of these I 


number, were, with few exceptions, cooped up with the 
enemy, in the peninsula, till the evacuation. In Moultrie's 
memoirs, there is a catalogue, a loDg one, of those inte¬ 
resting gentlemen who congratulated Sir Henry Clinton 
on the fall of Charleston. In Ward’s Curwen, pp. 670, 
671, Mr. Butler may find the black list of South Carolina 
Tories. On the latter page are the names of those who 
served as volunteers in the royal militia. In the same 
work, page 372, are the names of those who congratulated 
Lord Cornwallis on his arrival, and of those who avowed 
their allegiance to His Britannic Majesty, and of some 
ninety of the South Carolina chivalry who held commis¬ 
sions under the royal government! A most patriotic 
State, undoubtedly! 

These statements are not offered in a taunting temper, 
but because they are historically true; and if the positive 
assertions of this rash and silly Senator were not entirely, 
and promptly, and extensively disproved, they would be 
swallowed and digested by nine-tenths of a population 
whose self-sufficiency is a proverb. 

The Southern orator remarked: 

“Sonth Carolina sent Massachusetts bread and seventy 
barrels of wine; the Maine law was not then in operation.' 

Had the Maine law, of late, been in successful opera¬ 
tion in other quarters, Mr. Senator Butler would, proba¬ 
bly, have exhibited a sounder discretion. South Carolina 
uave bread and wine to Massachusetts 1 This is true ; 
and how one bright truth found its way into such a mass 
of nonsense and false assertions as compose the tirade of 
Mr. Butler, it is not easy to conceive. June 24,1774, 
twenty-four days after the Boston Fort Bill went into 
operation, a meeting was held in Charleston, S. C., at 
which sentiments of the highest respect and sympathy 
were expressed, for the suffering inhabitants of Boston. 
The Trapiers, and the Eliots, the Horries, the Clarksons, 
and Gadsdens, and Pinckneys were the moving spirits of 
those better days! But wherefore this bread and wine ? 
Were tbe men of Massachusetts slothful, or improvident, 
or reduced to poverty, through their own unthriftiness? 
Not so—the old Bay State was in the van—she bared her 
breast to the very first blows of a tyrannical oppressor; 
for she detested slavery then, as she detests it now. Her 
commerce was annihilated. She was the head and front: 
-,«= it a very great thing for one of the very feeblest 

_ _iers to help her to a little bread and wine 1 

DicTnot the old Bay State repay the paltry boon, with 
interest, by fighting in the common cause, from the alpha 
to the omega of the war, doing a large part of South 
Carolina’s work, as well as her own—while almost the 
whole of South Carolina’s chivalry was engaged in watch¬ 
ing her own negroes ? And is this petty contribution to 
the general good a matter to be thus paraded, after a 
lapse of more than eighty years ! 

In anticipation of the effect of the Boston Port ] 
the Marylanders of Annapolis resolved that Boston 
suffering in the common cause ot Amenea. The House 
of Burgesses of Virginia appointed the day when the 
Boston Port Bill came into operation as a day of fasting 
and praver. By common consent, Massachusetts was en¬ 
titled as a very material part of the whole, to universal 
sympathy. The hand might as wisely boast of its ser¬ 
vices in the ministering to the necessities of the body, of 


the miaisteriDg 
which it is a part. 

rv powder used by Massachusetts, after the battle of 
o i-ov Hill was furnished by South Carolina, which in the 
fevolSofpoured out hogsheads of blood where Massachusetts ! 

^ItwasTthe luckiest thing in the world for South Caro¬ 
lina that it was taken out of the State. So much pow¬ 
der i ; never safe in so combustible a community, 
would certainly have been expended in their civil wars, 
Lansing Hie effusion of an additional number of hogsheads. 

The orator says: 

“ M, Broolfs could not go into a d^-room ^ 
,^og” r hJtbe South Carolina chivalry 
escaped?” . , 

The general impression here is, that it has escaped. 

I am reminded by a friend that it was * c t r ~ 

tain clergyman that he could draw corks better tha 


stoutly denied that slavery was an evil at all, and began 
to swear by it as a household god 1 And this statement 
is solemnly put forth before a grave assembly of Doctors 
of Divinity and others, apparently without a suspicion 
that it represents the men and women of the Sonth as 
both knaves and fools. Dr. McFarland, of coarse, would 
have us believe that they were both heftiest and intelligent 
in formerly admitting that slavery is an evil. Did the 
rise of the abolition controversy, then, change the char¬ 
acter of slavery ? Is not the present denial by Southern 
men and women that slavery is an evil both foolish and 
dishonest? Or, did the magic wand of the Abolitionists 
touch the uncleaB devil of slavery and transform it into 
an angel 0 f light? If the Abolitionists have performed 
this miraculous service for tbe slaveholders, in ail grati¬ 
tude they should cease to curse them. Just look at the 
position in which the statement of Dr. McFarland pats 
the Southern people. There are men and women who 
freely admit to the world and to themselves that slavery 
is a great evil. A society of men and women is formed 
*a the North who say to them, Yes, brethren and sisters of 


the conceded principle that it is no bar to Christian 
communion. Away with yonr intermeddling! In * self- 
defence ’ we take back onr former admission, and affirm 
that to be good which before we freely and honestly ad¬ 
mitted to be evil.” It is surely time that men should 
Tase uttering such transparent folly. 

The Dr. Prime who holds, as reported above, that a 
an will lose his influence in the North by declaring 
slavery an evil is the editor of the New York Observer, 
the “ Satanic press ” of the religious world. 


contained an eulogistic 

as earnest as we could have penned for- 

brethren. But, this recommendation of himself, and for 
the most offensive reasons, was by no means the worst. 
This would have been a solecism among Boston clergy¬ 
men—especially when his friend, Dr. Kirk, was at hand 
to give his endorsement to that most questionable bill, 
Dr. Adams’s love of liberty. 

But, the grave assembly seems to have been convulsed 
with laughter when Dr. Adams called for the reading of 
the newspaper puffs of Ms unhappily famous apology for 
Southern oppression; when journal after journal was 
cited which, by apologizing for tbe Sumner outrage, had 
been as deep in the mud as he in the mire, and the neces¬ 
sity of a vote excluding him from misrepresenting New 
England feeling any loDger was made manifest to every¬ 
body but himself. Had the New York Observer or 
Boston Post detected a whisper in behalf of oppressed 
humanity in his South-side View, their condemnation of 
the book would have been just the support which Dr. 
Adams required,* face of that deeply interesting debate, 
so fresh in everyone’s mind, upon the pro-slavery tendency 
of the Tract Society. But, to bring forward the enco¬ 
miums of the very journals most untrue to freedom in its 
present peril, and to urge vehemently that the “ South 
trusted him,” was simply deliberate suicide. Every 
member who voted for the Southern sycophant, after this 
speech and these volunteered testimonials, was voting 
himself an apologist for oppression : and we are thankful 
that so many treated tbe indelicate appeal with the scorn 
it deserved, and acted like free men on whom the endan¬ 
gered cause of equal rights had laid a sacred responsi¬ 
bility.— Christian Register. 


From The Free Presbyterian. 

The vexed question was brought before this body by 
the Congregational delegate from Maine. The Modera¬ 
tor of the Assembly responded, and the reporters placed ■ 
Mm in a false position. The following is bis explanation : 

“ The Moderator (Rev. Francis McFarland, D.D., of the 
Presbytery of Lexington, Ya.) said: I beg to be indulged in 
a few remarks upon a subject in which I am peculiarly inte¬ 
rested. Last evening I was greatly surprised to find in the j 
Commercial Advertiser of this City a report of my remarks j 
made yesterday, in response to the Delegate from Maine, in 
which X am made to say: ‘ As to slavery, sir, I never heard 
remarks npou the evils of the system which I could not sub¬ 
scribe to ’ (laughter). The Assembly will bear witness that I 
never uttered such a sentence. Had I uttered such a sentence, 
the Assembly would have taken me out of this chair. Had I 
been considered capable of uttering such a sentence, thi 

sembly would never bave placed me in this chair. If it - 

believed that any minister had uttered this sentiment, it would 
destroy his influence in the South. 

“ Dr. Prime—And in the North, too, sir.” 

Dr. McFarland also published a card in the Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser correcting the blunder of the reporters. 
Alluding to the above sentiment wMch they had pat in 

mouth, he says: 

The Moderator never uttered such a sentiment—it would 
constitute him an Abolitionist of the first class, from the prin¬ 
ciples of whom he utterly dissents. He expressed no opinion 
of his own, but said ‘ that he was extensively acquainted in the 
Southern States, and that he never met with man or woman 
who did not admit that slavery was an evil, till the abolition 
controversy drove them, in self-defence, to take different 
ground*’ ” 

Can proslavery truckling go beyODd this ? Had the 
Moderator been capable of assenting to remarks on the 
evils of slavery, he would have been taken out of the 
Moderator’s chair. Had he been considered capable of 
uttering a conviction that slavery is an evil, be would 
never have been placed in that chair. To admit that 
slavery is an evil i3 a bar to all promotion in the Old 
School General Assembly. This statement is made from 
the Moderator’s chair, and, so far as appears, not a tongue 
is lifted in dissent to the disgraceful statement. But then 
it is consistent with the position of that Assembly since 
1845. They then declared slavery to be their corner¬ 
stone and bond of union, and of course no one should be 
permitted to breathe one syllable of opposition to the 
peculiar institution. To doubt its Divine origin and holy 
character is to strike at the foundation of the General 
Assembly; and if a man capable of such treason to 
slavery should by mistake get into the Moderator’s chair, 
he must expect, so soon as the mistake is discovered, to be 
dragged out in double quick time! The Old School 
General Assembly is becoming more and more besotted, 
in its devotion to slavery, year by year. It is literally 
“ drunk with the wine of the wrath of the fornication ” 
of tMs great American harlot. How much longer will 
Christian people adhere to such a reprobate body ? j 

The statement which Dr. McFarland did make, though 
very old and stale, is very peculiar and intensely foolish. 
What he did say was that he never met a man or woman 
in the South “ who did not admit that slavery was an 
evil, till the abolition controversy drove them, in self-de¬ 
fence, to take different, ground.” That is, tbey admitted 
that slavery was an evil until the Abolitionists of the 
North arose and agreed with them in that admission, and | 
urged them to put the admitted evil away! Then, in 
self-defence, they changed ground, ate their own words,! 


In the first place, both slavery and polygamy are openly 
and definitely defended from the word of God. The pes¬ 
tilent heresy, “ the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can | 
hold property in maD,” is avowed and explicitly justified 
by appeal to the Scriptures. In comparison with this 
heresy, others which have been deemed grave enough to 
convulse the Church to its centre, and rend it asunder, 
are comparatively harmless. In fact, Rome never put 
forth any heresy more false and wicked than this. One 
of her crowning sins was trading in slaves and souls of I 
men ; which is precisely the same thing as holding pro¬ 
perty in men. To buy and sell human beings, to make 
merchandise of men aud women, is identical with holding 
property in man. 

But not only is this heresy avowed and defended in 
theory, but some of the speakers declare that they prac¬ 
tically adopt it; that they are living in the guilty relation 
of owners to their fellow-men. One minister declared 
that he was a slaveholder from choice. Here, then, is 
heresy in doctrine and sin in life of tbe grossest character, 
publicly, unblushingly, defiantly avowed on the floor of 
the Assembly, thus confirming, beyond doubt or cavil, J 
the charge against the Southern portion of the New 
School Presbyterian Church, which “ common fame” has 
been reiterating for years. 

But not only is slavery defended and its practice 
openly avowed in open court before the Assembly, but, I 
as if to show how this leaven of unrighteousness is cor¬ 
rupting men’s minds on other subjects, Dr. Ross openly 
avows that he believes polygamy is sanctioned by the 
Bible, and calls on the reporters, in tones of defiance, to 
take down his words, and declares that he is ready to face 
earth and hell in defence of that opinion. (Probably 
earth and hell will have no disposition to oppose the Doc¬ 
tor in advocating such views. It suits their purposes too 
well. Dr. Joel Parker declares that Jesus Christ found 
uo fault with the Roman law, which allowed the master 
to kill his slave, and feed Mm to his fish, leaving it to be 
inferred that Christ, by silence, virtually gave consent to 
this atrocious enactment, thus blaspheming the blessed 
Saviour. If Jesus Christ found no fault with such a law 
in the Roman Empire, we suppose Dr. Parker, who pro¬ 
bably does not aspire to be more holy than Jesus, would 
find no fault with it if enacted in the Southern States, 
where, in fact, the power of life and death does virtually, 
if not formally, belong to the master. This same Dr. 
Parker and others place slavery alongside of marriage 
and parentage, as aU alike ordained of God, and equally 
pleasing in his sight. 

Here, theD, are facts brought out in bold relief before 

the General Assembly, showing that the most dang<- 

and deadly heresies of modern times are openly defei 
and that the highest kind of theft is constantly practised 
by its ministers and church members. The fact is also 
brought ont that the Synods and Presbytenes and Ses¬ 
sions are doing and intending to do absolutely nothing to 
bring these heretics and criminals under discipline; that 
Thole Synods and Presbyteries are, in fact, addicted to 
Aese very sins and errors. The Assembly proclaims that 
it has all necessary power to reach these delinquent by¬ 
nods and Presbyteries ; and yet not only does it take no 
steps looking towards the exercise of disciphne over men- 
stealers and theoretical, if not practical, polygamists, but 
it recognises these very criminals, on its own floor, as 
brethren beloved in the Lord, as ministers and elders in 
good standing in the church; and then N orth and South 
together, Abolitionists, slaveholders and moral polyga¬ 
mists, sit down at the same communion board, thus en¬ 
dorsing each other’s Christian character to thefollest 
extent—to the fullest extent.” “ Oh, most kme Md im¬ 
potent conclusion! ” When will New bchool Pr^by te- 
rian papers and Northern ministem cease to taffi of the 
anti-slavery character of their Chnrch, and tell then- 
honest hut deceived people the truth t 

The time in which the New School Assembly is thus 
solemnly trifling, and tbe Old School Assembly is pro¬ 
claiming anew its fealty to slavery, adds addibonal enor¬ 
mity to their conduct. The Assemblies sat in the month 
of May. In the same month slavery lyas enacLtig a ser es 
of outrages in Kansas, which, for cold-blooded brutahty 
and fiendish cruelty, have scarcely a pawM on the pagf 
of history. Let ns look at the two scales to g e “er. 
“Look on this picture and on this. On the one hand 
we see a grave assembly of professed ministers o - 

ingGod listening complacently and approving y 

declaration of their Moderator, that if he#£»•<*«* }° 

tbe opinion that slavery is a great cvd. he woold be 
dragged out of the Moderators chair. On foe tor of 
another assembly of the same character, d a y® ; n ^Hintion 
listening to laboured defences of slavery as 
of God% ordaining and approvio^which defences 
heard almost without rebuke; and the As® “J? 
nises the defenders as honest Christians; thus completely 
endorsing foe system. TMs is one picture; behold an¬ 
other : On foe of Kansas this sam« institution, slave 


ry, may be seen, with torch and caonon, with bowie-knife 
and pistol, burning and robbing bouses, stealing horses, 
driving women and children from their homes and shoot- 
iBg at them as they fly, murdering men and boys in cold 
blood, aDd committing rapes on helpless females. Thus 
slavery shows, in the light of burning villages, what man¬ 
ner of spirit it is of; and writes in the blood of freedom’s 
martyrs the record of its own infernal wickedness. And 
yet grave Doctors of Divinity, and dignified General As¬ 
semblies, proclaim that slavery is sanctioned by the word 
of God! 

Is it strange that infidelity is overspreading the land? 

The tree is known by its fruit” The world sees foe 
fruits of slavery in the Kansas outrages ; and hence, if 
foe professed ministers of Christ succeed in persuading 
foe people that slavery is sanctioned by the Bible, they 
will have gone very far in persuading them that the Bible 
“ the Devil’s own book. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

_carious to see how the question of slavery has 

driven every other question out of the field. During the 
oast two weeks it has intruded itself everywhere. Its 
lark and portentous form appeared in the prayer-meetings 
of all the denominations, at the social festivals, and at the 
Missionary, Tract and Bible Societies—so that whatever 
else wa? said, this was certain to be a topic of discussion. 
And this is foe result of all the zealous efforts of Union- 
savers to put a stop to agitation 1 Fools jand blind \ not 
to see that foe danger came, not from the discussion of | 
slavery, bnt from slavery itself, and that as long as this 1 
poisonous element exists, there can be no safety either to 
the Union or to liberty. 

Amid the gloom and darkness of the present hour, one 
rather amusing scene occurred at the meeting of the 
Tract Society last week, in the old South Chapel. As 
they were proceeding to vote in the election of officers, 
Mr. Kirk rose, and desired to be heard. He called atten- 
to the fact that foe name of Dr. Nebemiah Adams 
omitted on one of the tickets, and presumed that this 
intended as a punishment of Dr. Adams for writing 
the “ South-side View of Slavery." He thought this was 
persecution. He had conversed with Dr. Adams, and 
was satisfied that his opinions on the slavery question were 
' ~und! 

This endorsement, however, of foe opinions of Mr. 
Adams by Mr. Kirk seemed (strangely enough) not to 
satisfy the fanatical gentlemen who were present. Per¬ 
haps they thought that inasmuch as Dr. Adams has 
printed his views, and they are known to all, the only 
thing to be inferred from Mr. Kirk’s endorsement of them 

that Mr. Kirk’s own views are much the same. After 

ime gentlemen had expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Adams did not properly represent the sentiments of New- 
England on this subject, and others had expressed the 
opinion that it would be persecution to displace him, Dr. 
Adams asked permission to speak for Mmself, and spoke 
(it is said) for nearly an hour. Hig speeeh seems to have 
contributed greatly to the entertainment of the evening. 
He begged hard to be allowed to remain a member of the 
Publishing Committee. He promised that when the 
subject of slavery came before the Committee, he would 
go as far as the extremest man in the room in expressing 
his opinions in regard to it. He would be as fair a repre¬ 
sentative of the opinions of New England upon the sub¬ 
ject of slavery as any man in the room. All this, bow- 
' ever, did not appear to give satisfaction. For there was 
the book, and there were his opiuions in the book, and, 
sneb being Ms opinions, it was little comfort to be told 
that he would express them freely. Those were just the 
opinions which they did not wish to have expressed. 

So Dr. Adams had recourse to another argument. He 
said it seemed to him that Providence had made it pecu¬ 
liarly fitting that he should be a member of that Com¬ 
mittee (great merriment). He had the confidence of the 
South and the South-West on the subject of slavery 
(renewed laughter). “ Now the South know me,” said 
the speaker, “ as a member of the Publication Committee. 
They say, ‘ here is a New England man whose opinions 
will not offend us.’ " The speaker thought that was a 
good qualification for a member of that Committee. 

But as even this argument, drawn from foe purposes 
of Providence, and claiming that Dr. Adams was put on 
the Committee by a Divine plan, might not be sufficient, 
Dr. Adams asked leave to have some testimonials to foe 
value of his book read, l’ermissiou was readily granted, 
and foe opinions were read. The first person quoted 
from was Hon. Rufus Choate, at which a ripple of 
laughter went through tbe audience. Hon. Joel Giles 
was next cited, and then came the Boston Courier, whose 
announcement was greeted with a shout of laughter, aud 
something that sounded very much like hissing. The 
Boston Post’s opinion was next quoted, and was greeted 
with another shout of merriment, as was also the New 
York Observer, and the name of Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brook¬ 
lyn, New York. After some further talk, the Society 
proceeded to vote, and the result was that Dr. Stone, of 
this city, was elected in place of Dr. Adams, by fifty-six 
votes to forty-three. Some say that Dr. Adams owed 
his defeat to his own speech, begging for reflection. But 
whatever the cause may be, the result is creditable to the 
members of the Society. We observe that the Indepen¬ 
dent argues, that after this rejection, he has no right to 
continue a member of the New York Society’s Com¬ 
mittee.— Bost. Cor. Christian Inquirer. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

Notwithstanding the indignation which the recent 
outrages in Washington and Kansas have excited, there 
are many persons who argue thus: “ It is all owing to 
those fanatical Abolitionists. If the South had not been 
irritated by what has been done and said at the North, 
these things would nothave happened.” Whatadmirable 
logicians. What shrewd tracers of connection between 
cause and effect are these. What an able defence of their 
own position of lukewarmness and indifference is here 
offered. According, then, to these earnest deprecators of 
anti-slavery agitation, the spirit cherished by Southern 
institutions is singularly peaceable. The Slave Power 
is never inclined to encroach upon the rights of freemen, 
the influences under which the Southern master is reared 
being admirably adapted to rebuke any such tendency. 
It has never been domineering or arrogant, or shown a 
desire to extend its political power, at least until the 
Anti-Slavery movement commenced at the North in the i 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-two; foe Missouri 
Compromise, to say nothing of the admission into tbe 
Union of Florida, Louisiana, and other slave States, in¬ 
volving, of course, no reference to points about which the 
North had any reason for complaint. It has always in¬ 
sisted that slavery is exclusively the concern of the slave 
States, and has never required that the Government, for 
whose action the free States are in part responsible, 
should interfere either to favour or extend it. True, since 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, the South has been 
goaded to some acts which have provoked indignation in 
-quarters. 

_ it can we wonder at this? Even the gentlest crea¬ 
tures, when trampled on, will offer resistance. True, 
during the very years when foe South was forced into 
rather extreme measures, the Abolitionists were not very 
numerous, nor very popular, even at the North, if certain 
accounts of foe mobbing of Garrison and bis disciples in 
various cities, and the killing of Lovejoy, were true ; still, 
how can one wonder that foe patience of our Southern 
brethren at last gave ont, and that, driven at first to the 
measures just refered to, it should finally have been forced, 
purely in self-defence, to repeal foe Missouri Compromise, 
and to declare afterwards that Kansas mnst be made a 
slave State ? . 

The Abolitionists have done it alL At the doors of | 
anti-slavery agitators lies the cMef blame. 

The bare statement of this by no means rarely expressed 
opinion is its sufficient confutation. We cannot, however, 
forbear adding that this mode of reasoning is by no means 
novel. There have been in all ages those who conkl par¬ 
don nothing to the spirit of liberty, but everything to its 
opposite. Tyranny has always found its defenders among 
men who could see nothing to blame but foe occasional 
extravagance of lovers of liberty. When the tidings 
came to the Netherlands that the Duke of Alva was at 
hand, undoubtedly there were some who, though as much 
opposed as anybody to Spanish tyranny, said to earnest 
Protestant patriots, See what yonr enthusiastic zeal and 
imprudence have brought upon us. IX’ you had not pro¬ 
voked Philip, and had been cautious and waited patiently 
for foe gradual progress of civilization and intelligence 
to do away foe evils of which you complain, this woe. 
this civil war, would have been averted. How many 
quiet, peace-loving people in Luther’s day. Dot only among 
those who had been in the habit oi speculating freely, and 
wifoin certain limits preaching freely, and who found that 
since the Protestant agitation they were obliged to be 
silent, but among those who were the victims of the in¬ 
quisition and the peasant war, must have spoken in the 
same way of the great German Reformer. If Luther had 
not provoked the Romish Church, she never would have 
thought of doing wbat she did against the Protestants. 

A similar principle holds true in onr own time, and we 
are not, indeed, sure that it is not “ conscientiously ” 
adhered to by many Americans in reference to liberal 
movements in Europe. The Emperor of Austria and foe 
King of Naples do not tyrannize over then subjects from 
native cruelty, necessarily, but because, as their defenders 
would say, they are forced to do so by the lBjudicio 
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zeal, the constant attempts at agitation on foe part of 
Mazzim and Ms followers. If these latter would only let 
the poor country have peace, and attend to their own 
business, and strive to allay rather than foment excite¬ 
ment, and sbtra everything that may irritate foe ruling 
-iwers, the latter would adopt a very different course 
im that which they pursue at present. 

We have little doubt that there is a large number of 
those in onr own country who believe that it is not 
Slavery, bat riufi-Slavery, which is the great agitator, 
tbe great cause of the excitement and ill-blood which are 
everywhere prevalent. Still, it must be difficult for such 
to decide what is to be done in the premises to ward off 
the evils which must be in store for us if the North goes 
it has in irritating the Sonth. Might it not be a 

o _plan to hare great Union-saving meetings in onr 

large cities, at which resolutions should be adopted of a 
conciliatory nature ? Might not some be passed wMch 
should beg our Southern friends to understand that, in 
the view of the more sober, and intelligent, and conserva¬ 
tive classes of the commanity, tbe aggressions, foe vio¬ 
lence, the provocations which our Southern brethren have 
received from the great mass of Northern citizens amply 
excuse any occasional warmth into which the former 
may have been hurried ? Might there not be added to 
these an earnest entreaty, begging them not to let tidings 
of meetings of a somewhat different character, held lately 
in New York, Boston, Worcester, and other cities, force 
them to be so unkind as to treat their Senators as Sumner 
has been treated, to deal with other towns in Kansas as 
Lawrence has been dealt with? We art- by no means 
certain that our hint will be acted upon, and yet, were 
such a meeting held, and snch “ peace measures ’’’adopted, 
we are confident that they would fairiy express opinions 
aDd dispositions which, notwithstanding all that has been 
said of resistance to further aggressions of the Slave 
Power, are far too rife among us .—Christian Inquirer. 

FREEDOM AND SUGAR. 

From The Tribune. 

The New York Herald, m an elaborate article on foe 
history and prospects of the sngar trade, alter giving nn 
account of the decline of the sngar cultivation in Huyti, 

(Ve bave not space, or we could show from official docu- 
ts that abolitionism has. in the same manner, worked the 
and desolation of the British West India Islands. But 
fanaticism hearkens to no reason, it ignores the commerce, tbe 
common sense, and the life, liberty, happiness and comfort of 
whites, for the one black idea of sinking all for the less than 
doubtful benefit, or we might say for the nltimate rain, of the 
negroes themselves, and with them the common rain of the 
whites, to accomplish the work of their insane crusade.” 

This is a fair specimen, not only of the “fanaticism,” 
but of the absurd igDorance or reckless falsehood with 
which, from day to day, the story of the “ ruin" of foe 
West Indians is repeated, and that not merely in partisan 
political pro-slavery Southern prints, bnt in journals which 
make pretensions to commercial intelligence and commer¬ 
cial accuracy. Now see how a few simple facts will de¬ 
tect and expo® this declamatory fa)®bood—as ba®, con¬ 
sidering the objects for which it is repeated, as it is base¬ 
less of one fact to stand upon. We have before ns a 
return, made by order of Parliament, of the imports of 
sugar into Great Britain for the twenty-one years from 
1820 to 1840 inclusive. The largest importation of 
West India sugars into Great Britam in these twenty-one 
years was in 1828, and amounted to 210,621 tuns, which 
was the largest import ever made from the British West 
Indies in any one year. The average export of the fifteen 
years preceding the abolition of slavery, including foe 
year 1834—that is, foe average of the last fifteen years 
of slavery—was somewhat less than 192,000 tans an¬ 
nually. The average of foe four years of apprenticeship 
—1855-8—was about 174,000 tuns. In the early years 
of complete freedom the product fell off to an average of 
about 120,000 tuns, and in one year, the second of entire 
emancipation, sunk to 108,000. Since then the annual 
product has been gradually rising, and, according to The 
Herald’s own statement, it was, in 1854, 172|200 tuns; 
in 1855,170,000; and the crop of 1856, now nearly 
completed, is estimated at 175,000 tuns. While slavery 
lasted, the consumption in foe British West Indies of 
sugar of their production was very small. Sugar was 
not u®d at all except by the trifling number of white 
inhabitants, and their consumption was principally not of 
the raw muscovado, but of loaf-sngnr, imported from Eng¬ 
land. Now the domestic consumption of sugar is quite 
as large per head as in England, and, adding this to the 
amount exported, it is plain that tbe British West Indies, 
with all the nonsense talked about their “ min,” produce 
now as much sugar as they did in slavery tim®. What 
is more: that product has been for some years steadily 
the increase, and is likely to continue so. It is only 
Jamaica where any deficit, as compared with the times 
of slavery, remains. In the other Colonics the product is 
actually larger than ever. Trinidad is at this moment 
shipping the largest sugar crop foatisland ever produced. 
Even in Jamaica itself a recent cbaDge for the better is 
very manifest. A new system of management and 
prompt pay to the labourers are developing the resources 
of that island : and no doubt there, as cl®wbere, foe 
rising price of sugar will give a fresh impul® to its pro¬ 
duction. The very last news from that island contained 
the Mowing item: 

“ From St. James and Trelawny, we are informed that the 
pastures and cane-fields have been materially benefited—that 
they look greeu, cheering, and full of promise. What is 
equally, if not more, gratifying is that the labourers are indus- 
ti-imis, and that the best feeling prevails between managers and 
workmen." 

So much for the “ ruin ” of the whites. As to the 
“ nltimate ruin ” of foe negroes themselves, to be accom¬ 
plished by the "insane crusade” of emancipation, the 
fact recently stated by the Grand Jury of Bermuda— 
that the people of that island generally are in a progres¬ 
sively improving condition, a large amount of intelligence 
being developed among them by the facilities afforded for 
mental and moral culture—this statement, thus officially 
made as to Bermuda, applies also with equal force to all 
the other emancipated Colonies. 


RECOLLECTIONS OP PETER STILL. 

From The Syracuse Journal. 

Tub Kjdsspfkd an~d the Ransomed: being the Personal Recollections 
of Peter Still and his Wife Vina, after Forty Years of Slavery. By 
Mrs. Kate E. R. Pickard; with au introduction by Rev. Samuel J. 
May, and an Appendix by William H. Furness, D.B. Syracuse: 
W. T. Hamilton. New York and Auburn: MiUerfOrton k Mulligan. 

Much as we had expected from this volume, the perusal 
of it has more than answered onr expectations. Most of 
the incidents of the lives of the principal subjects of this 
narrative, we had heard from “ Uncle Peter and Vina ” 
ihem®lves; and we feared that when pat into an order 
and costume suitable for publication, they would lo® much 
of their raciness and ®lfevident authenticity. But foe 
writer has entered so sympathetically into the wrongs and 
sufferings of the® genuine excellent persons, that she has 
given their recollections, thoughts and emotions in her 
own easy, graceful style, excepting where their statements 
of foe most harrowing events of their lives were untrans¬ 
latable, and in such instances she has been very successful 
in giving us their peculiar dialect, more expressive than 
any accurate English would have been. 

No one who had not lived in the midst of slaves and 
slaveholders, as Mrs. Pickard has done, could have made 
so intelligible to us as she has, many occurrences that are 
wrought into this narrative. This volume is not less, if 
it is not more, interesting than aDy to which the anti¬ 
slavery agitation in our country has given birth. It con¬ 
tributes much new information respecting the peculiarities 
of that “ peculiar institution ” wMch now overtops foe 
very Constitution of onr Republic, and is subordinating 
everything to itself. It opens to us the more hidden 
chambers of the dread prison-house,in which four millions 
of foe people of our country are bound. Some phases of 
the life of foe slaveholder, as well as the slave, are herein 
set forth, as they have not been before, especially the suf¬ 
ferings of foe female slaves from the lust of masters and 
overseers, and the consequent jealousy of their wives. 
Oh I there is a foul stream of ®xual licentiousness run¬ 
ning continually through tbe families of slaveholders, as 
well as over their plantations. Having set utterly at 
nought the sacredness of marriage among tbe subjects of 
their despotisms, they are left to desecrate, as they may, 
their own connubial ties. A Southern lady once said to 
a friend of ours, in a tone of indescribable bitterness, “ the 
wife of a slaveholder is but foe chief of his Harem. 
This, this is the blackness of that darkness which has 


exhibit themselves without n 
the Southern plantations. 

In foe appendix to this volume is given, by Rev. Dr. 
Furness, of Philadelphia, a sketch of the life of a noble 
man—Seth Conklin, who attempted, and almost effected, 
tbe escape of Vina and her family from the hands of their 
oppressors. The accomplishment of his generous purpo® 
and heroic enterpri®, was owing to tho consummate mean¬ 
ness of certain creatures in the shape of men in Indiana, 
who, Judas-like, for the sake of money, betrayed foe pant¬ 
ing fugitives, and their generous deliverer. 

If foe publication of such thrilling narratives as this, 
and the outrages committed by slaveholders in the; very 
balls of CoDgre®, do not rouse the people of foe non 






slaveholding States, with one accord, not only to with¬ 
stand the aggressions of these Republican despots, but to 
break up their tyrannies, then may we look to a day, not 
distant, when, under Mr. Buchanan or some other servile 
Northerner, the threat of Senator Douglas, « we will sub¬ 
due you,” shall be literally fulfilled, and Senator Toombs 
may call the roll of his slaves upon Bunker Hill, or the 
plains of Saratoga. _ Quincy. 




while Priest and Invite “ passed y u struggle'” 

They did not, however ^^^re ■■ muc^s- 

with the Samaritan, nor tell^li to keep 


I with the Samaritan, nor ten j 

P 'leM^an(T go h on C tbeir C timid, shuffling, selfish v 
silent and go on t t!mt n i De teen centuries 


silent and go on t b at ’ nineteen centuries should 

Have maleCimprovement in the class, but the reverse 1 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


From The Tribune. 

Mr. Everett is a hardly-used man, it must be owned. 
Monkey’s allowance, as the sailors call it, is what he 
chiefly gets on all sides. "We do not think him at all at 
ill-disposed man. He would willingly be on the righl 
Bide, if he were quite sure it were going to be the winning 
one as well. And he would be oftener than he is where 
he ought always to be, were it not that he lacks that 
instantaneousness of perception and quickness of determi¬ 
nation which is p-ssent.inl to a genuine success in life. 


I nell°c W utting y rebuke WtteirSsLp" anTtruYyTay, 
I" This does not touch me ? ” 


uauiun wmcu is essenuai 10 a genuine -- , 

has missed many opportunities when he might n y 
have done virtuously, but have done wisely ini h g 
tion, too—when he would have found the g 

oot ..It «po. I bft *ri not" toftbe 

rannnGhilitv of such a step, without consulting with a 
quantity 1 o/barren Boston fogies, and calculating the cost 
of an action not regularly set down and numbered in the 
vroeramme of respectable performances. 

1 Well for this refusal he found but little mercy at the 
hands of the North. Even Whigs, excepting the very 
few whose eyes are sealed with judicial blindness, blamed 
him for withholding himself from so obvious a duty. 
They saw the capital which might have been made by it 
for himself and them, and how what had slipped through 
his fingers inured to the benefit of Gov. Gardner and even 
of the Republicans. Scarcely a voiee was raised in his 
behalf, except by The Daily Advertiser or his brother-in- 
law, and that put the defenee merely on the state of his 
health, if we recollect aright, and his withdrawal from 
public life. The Senate of Connecticut reconsidered the 
joint resolution which it had passed in concurrence with 
the House, inviting him to deliver his Eulogy on Wash¬ 
ington before them, on the express ground of this refusal. 
The mistake was but too plain, as soon as it was too late. 
On the earliest opportunity, which happened to be at 
Taunton, in Massachusetts, by the banks of that stream 
of which the water is proverbially “ too weak to run down 
hill,” he took occasion to define his position in some well- 
turned and emphatic sentences; but, excellent as were 
the sentiments and admirable as was their setting, men 
could not bnt reflect that the strength which was enough 
for Taunton would have sufficed also for Faneuil Hall, 
and that the one occasion was no more a public action 
than the other. It was an excuse, but no exculpation. 

) counsel of flesh and 


Such feelings should have taken 
blood, but have burst forth, irrepressible in their utter¬ 
ance. The words were good ; we dare say they expressed 
the feelings of the speaker; but the fitting place was 
wanting, and the fitting time had passed by. The apples 
Might be of gold, but they lacked the pictures of silver to 
sat them off. 

If Mr. Everett’s refusal to speak in Faneuil Hall had 
any latent Sonth-side views, which we by no means affirm 
(since he has definitively retired from public life), bis 
Taunton prologue dispersed any chance of help from that 
quarter toward “ the swelling out of an imperial theme.” 
The slaveholders will endure no divided duty. They 
suffer no man to serve any other master than themselves, 
and even to their most faithful servants they often give 
stripes for their reward—as Pierce and Douglas know to 
their cost. However early a man may have shouldered 
his musket and buckled on his knapsack in their service, 
he is always treated as a deserter the moment he holds 
back from implicit obedience to their latest orders. We 
all remember the ovation which Mr. Everett received at 
Richmond, four little months ago—the speeches of Gov. 
Wise and of John Tyler—the unanimous flatteries of the 
Richmond press. The tigers’ paws were all velvet, and 
more gentle, harmless animals could hardly be imagined. 
But no sooner does the cockered orator utter the words, 
“ an act of lawless violence has stained the floor of the 
Senate Chamber with the blood of an unarmed, defence¬ 
less man, and he a Senator of Massachusetts,” than the 
cruel instinct of the treacherous savage starts to life, the 
claws are unsheathed in an instant and aimed at the 
throat of him they were caressing but just before. Read 
what Tlie Richmond Enquirer has to say of Mr. Everett 


“ There is no circumstance of this affair which so mortifies 
and humiliates respectable people as the conduct of Edward 
Everett. And to think that all this hypocrisy is attached 


an exordium to a eulogy on the character of George Washing¬ 
ton ! The tongue that can wail over the prostrate body of r 


infamous Abolitionist is not worthy . -— - — 

George Washington. Mr. Everett should accept the offer of 
“-e professional rhetorician, and henceforth have his polished 
by a substitute. He is unfit -- u *’-* 


_„__ _ jo speak in th# 

_leof the ladies of Virginia, and we trust the managers of 

the Mount Vernon enterprise will dispense with his services. 
Everett a mourner at Sumner’s fictitious funeral! In the end, 
the most pompons plausibilities will be stripped of their dis¬ 
guise, and exposed to the contempt and ridicule of the world.” 

And this is all the thanks Mr. Everett gets for remem¬ 
bering to forget that Washington had ever been a slave¬ 
holder, and for forgetting to remember that he emanci¬ 
pated his slaves by his will! Truly, the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel! 

"n the public 


Mr. Everett has been a conspicuous figui 
eye for more than forty years. But his life has been a 
brilliant failure—a success full of disappointment. After 
youthful successes at school and the university, which 
caused him to be saluted as Princeps Juventutis, he 
stepped from college at nineteen years of age into 


i professorship he desiderates is given 
and he is allowed two years in Europe for preparation. 
The two years are extended to five, which he spends with 
every advantage for improvement and gratification. He 
returns to light duties for three years or so, and then is 
elected to Congress, where he remains ten years. Thence 
he is carried to the chair Of the Governor of Massachu¬ 
setts, and keeps it for four years. Whe Whig triumph 
of 1840 sent him to the Court of St. James for four years 
more. The Presidency of Harvard University drops for 
him just as he returns; and when he is aweary of that, 
the Senate of the United States and a brief Premiership 
under Mr. Fillmore wind up a career of singular good 
fortune. His path has been one bright with flowers, hut 
over them has flowed the “ amari aliquid,” the drop of 
bitter which has turned them into thorns. The palace of 
his prosperity, one would think, was as complete in its 
perfection and in its refinements as that the Genie builded 
for Aladdin ; but, alas, like that, the Roe’s Egg is wantr 
ing to give the last grace to its dome, and "without it all 
the rest is vanity. Like other men of parts and ambition, 
like his great master, Webster, he will be condemned to 
see others enter into the kingdom, while he is sent empty 
away. In vain was his early homage to the Fountain of 
our Honours; in vain his allegiance to the Fugitive 
Slave law and the Compromises; in vain his anti-slavery 
geographical demonstration about Kansas; in vain his 
felicities of forgetfulness as to Washington : the first word 
he utters in reproof of a murderous slaveholding bully, 
and all is as if it had never been, and he is unto the South I 
as Sumner, as Parker, or even as Garrison! And when 
he dies after this long course of outward success and 
inward’disappointment, what will he leave behind Mm? 
An example for the warning of ambitious selfishness in 
his life, and in his works a few truly admirable passages 
for the declamation of school hoys. 


O’CONNELL AND BISHOP HUGHES. 


From The Tribune. 

Archbishop Hughes related the following anecdote I 
of his first conference with the Irish Liberator in his late 
Lecture on “ The Life and Times of Daniel O’Connell ”: 

“ The first time I met him was in London, and I was intro¬ 
duced with a determination to have a struggle with him on a 
certain question—that was on the asperity, I thought, with 
which he spoke of certain social institutions in this country; 
and I told him, after the ordinary introduction, ‘ Yon are not 
surprised, Mr. O’Connell, that while you have many friends in 
America, yon have some who are much displeased with certain 
of your public remarks.’ And he asked,' What? ’ ‘ Well,’I 
replied, ‘ they think you are too severe, upon the institution for. 
which the present generation, or the present Government of 
America, is by no means responsible—I mean slavery.’ He 
naused and said,' It would be strange, indeed, if I should not 
be the friend of the slave throughout the world—I, who was 
horn a slave myself.’ He silenced me, although he did 
convince me.’’ 

"When a man tells a story wholly against himself, the 
presumption is very strong that he tells it correctly. We 

5 ■ . . 11_fv.-o ibnt flip A rchhiahon linn not mionnnl 


>, therefore, that the Archbishop has not misrecol- 
lected the encounter in which he admits that he 
silenced by his great fellow-countryman. 

The Archbishop volunteered the information to the 
orator that “ the present generation, or the present Go-1 
vernment of America, is by no means responsible ” for 
Americau slavery. If he meant that they were not 
responsible for its origin, the remark was a truism; but 
if he iutended to be understood as denying the responsi¬ 
bility of our present slaveholders and the governments 
they control for the continuance of slaveholding through 
our own time and beyond it, then we submit that the 
P. r *? st 80u ght to mislead the politician. Who is respon- 
tiaue it ? ^ °°ntinuance of slavery if not they who con- 

the nobleness of the Liberator’s “ silencing ” 
th« frilnA k e strange, indeed, if I should not be 

hum a «i of tbe sl “ VR throughout the world—I, who was 
O’ConnpfiT 6 ^ ' i Trtte w °rds, manfully spoken, Dan. 
barter tw n The y b ? n ° u r ?ou more than any star or 
fL Queeu Victoria could have sriven vou with 

the superadded title of Lord O'ConneUor 8 Tfo£L Ir nil 

ass.r4ss • aXs 

from slavery i, » foSliroJ^t 
toilsomely fighting his wav out of it, like the 
politician felt anl acted like the Good 

T man who “ went down to Jericho ” 


BENTON ON THE ADMINISTRATION. 


rToHMAS H. Bsstok, having accepts 
lemocracy a nomination to the Govi 
lade a political speech at St. bo 


rship of the State, recei 
We present a few r 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION AND ITS COHORT OP POLITICAL 
EUNUCHS. 

I went to Cincinnati to be near tbat Convention—the 

_ 3 t one I ever approached. I went to see how things 

were done, and to assist a little at a safe nomination. I 
found a garrison of officeholders inside of the Convention, 
and a besieging army of the same gentry on the outside 
of it. Packed delegates were there, sent to betray the 
people. Straw delegates were there, coming from the 
States which could give no Democratic vote. Members 
of Congress were there, although forbid by their duties 
from being at sncb a place. A cohort of office-holders 
were there, political eunuchs in the Federal system, inca¬ 
pable of voting for the smallest Federal office, yet sent 
there by the Administration to impose a President upon 
the people. 


scandalous collection, excluded by the Consti¬ 
tution from being even electors of the President, and yet 
sent there to vote for the Administration—and to vote 
upon the principle of the ox that knoweth his master's crib 
—upon the principle of the sbs that knoweth the hand 
that feedeth him. Bullies were there from the Custom 
House and the Five Points, in New York—all with the 
approbation of the Administration j for the officeholders 
would not be there (absent from their duties, and drawing 
their pay) without the consent of their employers. It was 
a scandalous collection. The members of Congress were 
in the double breach of their duties. They were neglect¬ 
ing their legislative duties, and doing what they had been 
interdicted from doing. 

Such was the composition of nearly one-half of the 
whole Convention — custom-house officers, postmasters, 
salaried clerks, packed delegates, straw delegates, politi¬ 
cal eunuchs, members of Congress, district attorneys, 
federal marshals. The place in which they met, and 
which had been provided by a packed Administration 
committee, was worthy of the meeting. It was a sort of 
den, approached by a long, narrow passage, barricaded by 
three doors, each door guarded by armed bullies, with 
orders to knock down any person tbat approached without 
a ticket from the committee—and a special order to be 
prepared with arms to repulse the Missouri delegation 
which came to vote for Buchanan—a repulse which they 
attempted, and got themselves knocked down and trampled j 
under foot. 

THE DEN IN WHICH IT WAS HELD. 

This den had no windows by which people could look 

, or see, or the light of the sun enter—only a row of 
glass like a steamboat skylight, thirty-five feet above the 
floor. It was the nearest representation of the “ black 
hole” in Calcutta, and, like that hole, had well-nigh 
become notorious for a similar catastrophe. The little 
panes of glass above were hung on pivots, and turned 
flat to let in air. A rain came on, drove into the den, and, 
to exclude it, the panes were turned up. Smothering! 
smothering! was the cry in the den ; and the glass had 
to be turned up again. Over this place was a small box 
for the admission of spectators, its approach barricaded 
and guarded, and entrance only obtained upon tickets 
from the same packed committee, and to whom they gave 
tickets was seen when the first votes were given for 
Buchanan, and when each State that voted for him was 
hissed—even Yirginia; and the hissing only stopped by a 
threat to clear the galleries. Such is the pass to 
the nomination of President is now brought. 

THE UNPRECEDENTED DEFEAT OF PIERCE BY HIS OWN PARTY. 

No President, seeking a second election, has ever been 

) repudiated before. Several, so seeking, have been 
defeated by their adversaries, but no one has been 
defeated by his own party. The elder Mr. Adams was 
defeated by the Democratic party, then called Repub¬ 
lican ; the younger Mr. Adams was defeated by the same 
party ; Mr. Van Buren was defeated by the Whigs. But 
each of these gentlemen had the consolation of having 
preserved the respect and confidence of his own party. 


Not sc 


had exalted him. After four years’ 
and thrown away—the victim of his advisers. It is the 
most humiliating termination of a public career that ever 
witnessed. His whole vote was some sixty—only five 


dozen out of near three hundred ; and if from these are 
deducted the intrusive votes which ought not to be 
counted—those of the officeholders, the packed delegates, 
the straw delegates, the members of Congress and the 
complimentary votes which were begged for him to lessen 
the shame of the miserable defeat—if all these wer~ 
deducted, as they ought to be, he would be left without 
single vote—left to go out as he came in, with the unani¬ 
mous consent of his party. What a fate for a man who , 
came into office upon twenty-seven States, with two-thirds 
of each House of Congress, and the united Democracy of 
the whole Union. After all, the result was due to the 
place where the Convention was held. If it had been in 
Baltimore, where the outside pressure would have been 


the other side, the officeholders would have carried 

Let it not be forgotten that the place governed 
nomination—the place convenient to the solid men of the 
country ; but that cannot be relied upon to save future 
nominations. The old intriguers—the permanent profes¬ 
sional President-makers—will not he caught in such a 
place again. They will go where the farmers cannot 
come ; and there is no safety except in the amendment of 
the Constitution, and giving to the people a direct vote 
for President. Already it is reported that they go next 
time to Charleston, S. C., where no Western farmers ~~ 
get at them. If you ask how can this be known now 
answer, very well. Each Convention now appoints a c 
mittee of its own body, thirty-one in number, to sit f 
four years to four years, and manage everything. These 
committees do the cheating in the recess of the Con¬ 
ventions. 

Such a fall announces the most deplorable Administra¬ 
tion which our country has ever seen ; and such is the 
fact. At home and abroad—in all its acts and policy, 
both foreign and domestic—flagrant misconduct has been 
the order of the day. The field of its bad acts is too large 
to admit of a full survey on an occasion like the present; 
I can only seize and present the most prominent, taking 
those which concern our home affairs first—the foreign 
afterwards ; but, first, I must show who I mean by the 
Administration, for it by no means consists of all whose 
names compose it. 

benton’s account of an interview with herce. 

In the first place, then, I do not mean Mr. Pierce. I 
leave him out, entirely. He is a kind man, tender-hearted, 
and will cry for anybody’s sorrows; hut he has neither 
head nor nerve, and is as helpless in the hands of his 
managers as a babe in the arms of its nurse. I have to 
give a signal instance of this helplessness which concerns 
yourself as well as myself, and which admits of no ques¬ 
tion because I was party to it, and know what I say. Mr. j 
Pierce sent for me soon after his inauguration, desiring 
me to call upon him the next evening at 8 o’clock. I 
went according to the request. He told me he wished to 
speak to me about the Missouri appointments, and know 
if they could not be put off for a while ? I answered, yes 
—that they were all four years appointments, and to be 
out, of themselves, in the course of the Spring and Sum- 
—that I despised the business of removing men who 
:e doing their business well, and whose terms would 
soon expire, and had rather wait for the vacancy to 
of itself. He replied that these were exactly his owl 
timents; and it was readily agreed that the appointments 
should stand over until my return from Missouri, which 
would be iu six weeks. 

On tMs agreement, thus volunteered by himself, I left 
the city, and in two weeks was followed by a list of the 
appointments—and you know what kind of appointments 
they were—all made from my enemies, and to work in the 
election against me—a thing which they have faithfully 
done, and are still doing. Even the post-office in my own 
' wn was so filled as to render it impossible for me to use 

, and drove me to the resource of sending my correspon¬ 
dence through Adams & Co. This is what happened be¬ 
tween the President and myself, and is one of innumerable 
instances to prove his nullity in his own administration. 

I did not get angry with him for it. I knew he was sin¬ 
cere at the time he spoke with me and pitied his inability 
to keep his own word voluntarily given. I expressed no 
resentment, because I knew they would not let him do as 
he wished; hut self-respect required me to avoid his 
house—and I have not been there since. Still, we meet 
handsomely when accident brings us together, sometimes 
meeting in evening rides, when the respective hats' 
diately rise high in the air—sometimes on foot, in a 
ning walk, when we rush to the salutation and so press-1 
ingly that an observer might suppose it was a pair of old 
bosom friends-—Damon and Pythias—just getting together 
again after a long and cruel separation. 

HIS OPINION OF MARCY, DAVIS AND GUSHING. 

In the next plaoe, I do not mean Mr. Marey. He leaves 
himself out by permitting others to dominate in his de¬ 
partment, and by publicly agreeing to what he privately 
condemns. I leave out also the Secretaries of the Trea¬ 
sury, of the Iuterior, of the Navy, and the Postmaster- 
General, and only condemn them for remaining in a Cabi¬ 
net iu which they are without influence, and sharing the 
odium of measures of which they have no part in the 
paternity. This brings me to the Secretary of War and 
the Attorney-General, who, with au outside force of deter¬ 
mined nullifiers, are the whole Administration. But little 
need be said of the Secretary of War. He is a martinet, 
puffed up with West Point science, dogmatical and prag¬ 
matical, within his circle : hut that circle is a narrow one, 
and he moves uncontrolled with it. He is an avowed 

secessionist. 

Of the outside force of nullifierB still less remains to he 
said. They govern when they please, and always in the 
same style—by presenting a menacing front. Of all these 
the Attorney-General is the master-spirit. He is a man 
of talent, of learning, of industry—unscrupulous, double 
sexed, double gendered, and hermaphroditic in politics— 
with a hinge in his knee,, which he often crooks, “ 

•II-IIY mn,7 fallow fawnine.” He B-nvornu l.u c 


thrift may follow fawning. He governs by subser¬ 
viency ; and to him is deferred the master’s place in Mr. 
Pierce’s Cabinet. When I heard that he was to come into 


found the “ certain r 


the Cabinet, I sat down Mr. Pieroe for a doomed- 

foresaw the swift and full destruction which was to fail 
upon him. I had known Mr. Cushing as an Abolitionist, 
voting against Arkansas because she was a slave State, 


and backing Slade of Vermont, in the attempt to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. I have known him 
as a Whig, attacking the Democracy and all their mea¬ 
sures—and as a Tylerite, auctioneering offices for Tyler 
as long as he had an office to go to the hammer. I could 
have no faith in an Administration so led, and foretold 
calamitous fate from the moment it was seen who was 


CINCINNATI PLATFORM COMPARED TO A DOSE OF IPECAC. 

Citizens! I have told you of the attempts to kill off I 
Mr. Buchanan in the Convention UDder the two-thirds 
rale; there was another attempt, of a different kind, to do, 
the same thing. It was with a platform—a patibulary 
structure—with a rope over the head, and a trap-door 
under the feet—and so contrived that if he got on it, he 
was strung up iu the North ; if not, he was laid out in the 
South. His friends found out the game, and determined 
to mount it, b® it what it might. They said the Presi¬ 
dent does not swear to platforms, but to the Constitution ; 


and, besides, it is lawful to fight fire with fire. It was 
concocted by the old janissaries, and produced at the 
moment the balloting was to commence—so as to make 
disorder in the ranks ; but the trick failed. It was re¬ 
ceived in a tempest of emulous applause, and extolled 
to the skies. I asked one of the most vociferous of these 
applauders how he could swallow such stuff? He an¬ 
swered promptly, “ as I do ipecac ! to puke it up again." 
was a New Yorker, of course, who gave that naive answer ■■ 
and I am sure his stomach would feel the cleaner after the 
relief. 


Citizens I this business of making platforms is a new 
invention, unknown to the old Democracy, who had no 
platform but the Constitution—no aim but the public 
good; and they are generally the work of demagogues 
who have no thought of the Constitution—no thought of 
the country—no thought-of anything but to get office, and 
keep it—changing for that purpose with every change of 
administration—and swearing toevery creed tbat runs an 
hour. It has been my prerogative to kick over these* 
platforms. I was bred in a political school in which they ‘' 
were unknown. The Constitution was the only platform 
known in my school—and the only one to which I swear. 

If one is made beyond the Constitution, it is surplusage ; 
if short of the Constitution, it is defective ; if different 
from the Constitution, it is void; if the same, it is super¬ 
fluous. In any event, then, these platforms are, to me, 
useless—to many, pestiferous—to their authors, stocked- 
cards, which they throw away when the game is won. „ 


the Democratic party also, certainly that portion of it 
Which was conservative, and which responded to my ar¬ 
dent efforts to administer the Government for the good of j 
all concerned. Should it be my lot again to occupy the 
Presidential chair, I trust not only to have the support of 
the Old Line Whigs, the Whigs of 1840, ’44, ’48, and ’52 
bnt the support also of the old conservative elements of 
the Democratic party. They together carried my adminis¬ 
tration through the trying scenes of 1850, and to them, i n 
common with you, was I indebted for the peace, 
and prosperity I was thus, under Providence, enable 
opr common country." 

* Peace, contentment and prosperity 1 We should like 
to know where Mr. Fillmore discerned the signs of these 
blessings. Was it in the universal roar of indignation 
that went up from the North he had betrayed? Was it 
in the man-hunts that were set on foot in all parts of the 
Free States, more for the insult than the game ? Was it 
in the revolution which pat the Administration which 
succeeded him, though the strongest in apparent numbers 
ever known when it came in, so soon in a minority in the 
House of Representatives? Does he really suppose that 
it was the barbarian Hatred of the Stranger, to which 
he has committed himself in the hope of its bearing him 
on again to fortune, that worked that change? Does he 
see it in the bloody fields of Kansas, lurid with burning 
Tillages and whitened with the bones of freemen ? Does 
he see “ peace, contentment and prosperity ” in the inso¬ 
lence these measures of Ms fomented which has struck 
down Free Speech by the hand of an Assassm on the 
floor of the Senate, as the first fruits of the Slaveholdmg 
Conspiracy against that Life of our Life ? Peace, 

TENTMENT AND PROSPERITY, INDEED ! 

If Mr. Fillmore was not the Wisest of Men before he 
went on his travels, we fear that he has not much in¬ 
creased in wisdom by their help, judging from this speci¬ 
men of his improvement. We fear that he will add bnt 
another to the long list of those “ piked men of countries 
from whose adventures the only moral to be drawn is 


A PLEDGE AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


Some twenty-three years ago, Dr. Beecher and his ten 
associates, the Faculty of Lane Seminary, held frequent ; 
meetings with their pupils to induce them to disband; 
tbeir Anti-Slavery Sociity and abandon their anti-slavery 
efforts, which were rendering the Seminary exceeding'- 
unpopniar. Earnestly aDd familiarly, on one occasion, I 
Beecher said: “ Boys, you are right in your views, bnt 
most impracticable in your measures Mining and quiet 
strategy are ordinarily better, as well as safer, methods of | 
taking a city than to do it by storm. It is not always 
wise to take a hull by the horns. You are right, but in 
your way you can’t succeed. If you should succeed, I 
will be with you, swing my hat and shout hurra ! ” 

All this, with the Doctor’s sparkling eye, his face andJ 
gesture, were most distinctly before me, as, at the commence¬ 
ment of the meeting spoken of above [the meeting at the- 
Tremont Temple in Boston, to denounce the outrage upon 
Senator Sumner], my eye, all unexpectedly, rested upon 
the old man standing there upon the front of the platform. 
Ms hat swinging in ipid air, and he shouting with the ut¬ 
most compass of his now feeble voice, hurra! hurra 1 
hurra! and again repeating this expression of his young 


Be assured, dear reader, that, not having seen the vene¬ 
rable man before for a score of years, the reminiscence of 
the past, combined with the circumstances of the present, 
came upon me with oppressive interest. This was by no 
means relieved by the thought that long as the old man 
had waited to redeem his pledge, his noble impulses had 
crowded him forward to swing his hat and shout too soon. 
For, alas 1 we have not yet “ succeeded.” Then the Lane I 
Seminary students were in conflict with their theological j 
instructors for the right of free speech; and to-day, after 
a quarter of a century’s struggle, Charles Sumner lies 
bleeding, a noble martyr to his heroic exercise of this 
right most dear to all freemen and most hated by all 
tyrants. When free speeeh is established, the jubilee will 
have come .—Letter from Marius R. Robinson, one ofthel 
Lane Seminary “Rebels," to the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
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WITHOUT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 
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Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Pair. 

The Twenty-first Anti-Slavery Fair of Pennsylvania will be heia ii 
the City of Philadelphia, on the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
December, 1866. 

At such a time as this, when the most start 

are pleidine the cause of Freedom, with etuuii_ 

id that wo should accompany this 
m- expostulations, urging the claims of c 
Annual Fair. We doubt not that all those who have, heretofo 
taithfullylabouredinitwill, this year, resume those labours, with 
creased zeal and diligence, and that many who have never espoused 
our cause before will now he impelled, by their burning indignatio 
at the outrages which are filling our beloved country with anarchy 
and disgracing her before the civilized world, to come to th 
those who are striving to remove (lie cause of all this evil —1 
Slavery. 

The signs of the times are full of promise, and demonstri 
to those who would not believe until they had seen, that twenty 
years of anti-slavery labour has not been in vain. The No 
aroused. It is alarmed' and indignant. But though so muc 
been accomplished, there has never been a moment since thi 
mencement of our enterprise when it was more important th 
standard should be borne aloft, and our conflict urn-emitted, than it 
is at the present hour. Our earliest battle-cry, “ Immediate Eman- 
ly of salvation fo 


its constant nt 


k Slaveholders,” which 1 


Our iatei 

gathered new strength and: 
by the Slave Power, is most appropriate to this hour, and the duty 
which it proclaims should he urged with untiring fidelity upon thi 
conscience of the North. The toils of conflict increase 
of victory approaches. They who have borne the heat and burden 
of a long day will surely not falter now; and they who, at this lai 
hour, will rally under our standard we welcome to victory and 
glorious jubilee. 

We resume the work of preparation for our Twenty-first Fab 
hopefully. The routine of this labour is now so well understood ths 
we need say only that any contributions of 
commodities will be thankfully accepted by the Committee, 
donations may be sent to the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 31 Ni 
met, Philadelphia, or to any member of the Committee. 

Committee —Sarah Pugh, Sarah L. Child, Lucretia Mott, Rebecci 
art, Huldah Justice, Evelina Supple, Mary Shaw, Emma Part 
artha Carman, Hannah L. Stickney, Mary T. Stickney, Marga 
Forten, Gulielma M. Jones, Lydia White, Margaretta J. Burlei = -, 
«. T r . garah A jioKhn^Harriet^D. Purris, 

Elizabeth Clendenon, Martha Kiraber, Abby Kimber, Sarah kender- 
-Ifro WLskoA vv a, Galvin, Margaret Gmcom, 1 

er, Lydia Gillingham, Caroline 
ne Mitchell, Elizabeth Alagt 


th Fifth 


3th M. 

Wiae^Eliza L?S^°Thoi 


FILLMORE’S FOLLY. 


Mr. Fillmore, we believe, muck as he may be 
respected for the excellence of his private character, has 
■ been regarded as a Solomon. We apprehend that 
the Catechism will never be amended in the Answer to 
the Question “ who was the Wisest Man ? ’’ by striking 
out the name of the Son of David and inserting that ol 
the Son of bis Father. His Vice-Presidency, all thi 
world knows, in 1848, was merely an accident. Mfrl 
Abbott Lawrence was the man fixed upon in advance to 
bottle-holder to General Taylor at the National 
ring. And it was only because the Massachusetts dele¬ 
gates refused to fall in with the nomination of General 
Taylor that the honour of the Vice-Presidency was taken 
away from that recusant State. Looking about 
hurry for another candidate, the Convention stumbled 
hap-kazard on Mr. Fillmore, who, it was thought, 
harmless, bland-looking, corpulent gentleman, would fill 
up the Vice-President’s Chair well enough, for lack of 
better. Nobody thought that old Rough and Ready j 
would have given up the ghost so soon under the com¬ 
bined influences of elaveholding malignity and of cucum- j 
bers, cherries and milk. 

We do not know how Mr. Fillmore may regard it, but 
the untimely death of General Taylor was the greatest 
misfortune that ever befel him. It put him in a position 
to which he was utterly unequal, and confronted Mm with 
temptations which he had not the nerve to resist, if he 
had the heart to wish to. His was the hand that made 
the Compromises law, which made the whole North the 
preserve of negro-hunters, which made common humanity 
a crime punishable with imprisonment and ruin, which 
made our country au astonishment and a hissing to the | 
worst despotisms of Europe. Ilinc illce lachrymce. Hence 
have flowed, as the nearest fountain, those waters of bit¬ 
terness which are now flowing over the land and threat¬ 
ening to make it a desert. But Mr. Fillmore still thinks 
it was a very fine thing he did. In reply to Mr. James 
Brooks, the other day, when waited upon by the Old Lins 
Whigs (whatever they may be), he is reported as having | 
spoken as follows: 

When, in 1848, partly by the voice of the people, and 
tly by the act of Providence, that took from us the 
then President eleot, and shrouded the country in mourn¬ 
ing, it so happened that I was without pledges, and was 
left to administer the Government, as it seemed to me the 
best interests of all demanded. Nothing prevented me. 
performing my duty to my country, and to all parts of 

.’ ' -try, to the North 1 ” “ 

Vhigs, 


la a dance that lias been kept at home. ” 

If this be really his estimate of his Administration, it 
barely possible that he may entertain the wild dream that | 
it may be “ his lot again to occupy the Presidential 
Chair”! For did not even Mr. Webster die of that 
same delusion ? We all remember how Mr. Fillmore was 
used as a pawn to checkmate that unhappy politician by 
the Slaveholders in the game played at Baltimore four 
years ago. Perhaps, good easy man, he really thought 
they were in earnest in their support of him, and hopes 
they may rally around him again ! Poor man ! He will 
soon find that it was for Banquo’s issue that he fil’d Ms 
mind, and that the juggling fiends he trusts in have 
nothing bnt lies and disappointment for him. We remem¬ 
ber that it was said at the time Mr. Fillmore first heard 
of his nomination in 1848 that he declared “ you might 
have knocked him down with a feather! ” Alas, it was 
with a feather he was knocked down, and his portly body 
made the footstool on which the Slaveholders stepped 
towards their designs. And now he is tickled with just 
such another feather and sighs for a fresh opportunity of a 
new humiliation. But he has had his feather (he signed 
thi Fugitive Slave Bill with it!), he has eaten his cake, 
and the less he says about himself and Ms Administration, 

■ man he will show himself, 
well known effect of high places to make men’s 
beads giddy that reach them. And not only the heads of 
men that reach, but of men tbat aspire to them. It was 
not to be expected that the head of Mr. Fillmore should 
have stood an accidental elevation the mere aspiring after 
which made the strong brains of Daniel Webster swim 
again. But Ms history and his present delusion show that j 
it is the weak things of the earth that are the best fitted 
to do the work of the Devil, as they are to be overruh ’ 
to do the work of God. The villany from which tb 
rough honesty of soul of a slaveholder and a soldier lik 
General Taylor revolted, and to which he would probab 
have refused his sanction, seems plain and easy to tl 
fat-witted Buffalo attorney who succeeded him—theKii. t 
Log whose stupid bulk made even Abolitionists mourn 
the decease of King Stork in whose stead he reigned. 
And even now, in the light of the burning homes of | 
Kansas, he sees nothing but peace, contentment 
prosperity, in the crimes which he made into law by the 
iflouri-li olfliia pen, ariJmVii eh will maize his name infamous 
forever. Imbecility is no safeguard against Infamy. 
Weakness is no veil to shrond great Wickednesses from the 
eyes and from the detestation of mankind. Happy would 
it have been for this man had he been left to draw writs 
and collect debts in Buffalo —“ sacrificulus in pago ”— 
instead of being carried up to the giddy heights of power. 
The absurdity and ridicule of Ms present position may be 
some satisfaction to those who delight to see wickedness 
overtaken with punishment in this world—to see the self- 
complacent culprit given over to believe a lie and to be 
the laughing-stock of the nation; but it can never undo 
the past, nor make men with eyes fail to discern the 
assassin of the country even under the motley of the Jack- 
pudding. __ 


paring them with the following “Testimony” a 
Progressive Friends on Slavery, especially with w 
second and thirds paragraphs. 

In the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
i-ienrls. Fifth month 21st. 1856, the following Testlmoc 


Friends, Fifth month 21st, 1856, the following Testimony 
against Slavery was unanimously adopted, viz.: _ 

Once more, in obedience* to the Apostolic injunction. 

Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them, 
we lift up our united voice against that gigantic system 
of robbery and wrong, American Slavery, by which 
nearly four millions of human beings, immortal children 
of God like ourselves, are reduced to a level with four- 
footed beasts, compelled to toil without wages, often 
scourged and lacerated by savage-hearted masters or over¬ 
seers, separated from their dearest kindred and sold as 
chattels, and, what is far worse than any act of physical 
cruelty, deprived of the means of intellectual and moral 

culture, and doomed to gross ignorance and degradation, _ _^ uuoc v 

in a land calling itself Christian and boasting of its civil- the immediate abolition of Canitai 
ization refinement and humanity! The bodily tortures the suUstitution therefor f 
endured by the slaves are indeed enough to awaken pro- 1 
found sympathy and excite an intense indignation; but, 
oh 1 how much more appalling is the violence done to 
those higher faculties, through which they are allied 
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that they already 
God, and urge them i 
and self-reliance, which a, 

Dt and the coming generatio. 

They urge the entire disuse of tea 
drinks, relying mainly upon moral fov 
the advancement of this, as of other ref 
In relation to the Treatment of OiJ ^ 
the Pennsylvania Senate and House ofR 1 ^’ the ?, 


God and made heirs to an immortal life 1 




Man, p 


nay bind the flower his step 






From his touch that flew. But for the Soul! 

Oh I tremble, and beware to lay rude hands 
Upon God’s mysteries there! ” 

Our hearts are touched when we reflect that since our 
last meeting, more than one hundred thousand new vic¬ 
tims have been born to this dreadful inheritance of I 
cruelty, degradation and shame, while tens of thousands 
of others have found a refuge therefrom only in the grave 1 
We cannpt find language to express our sense of the deep 
criminality of slavery, and of the terrible guilt incurred, 
not only by the slaveholders, but by all those who in any 
way support or countenance the system, 
testify against" ’ 


___,_negleetto 

_ _ B .. In such a«case, silence itself is a crime. 

What, then, shall ‘we say of those who not only refuse to 
plead the cause of the oppressed, hut cast all their influ¬ 
ence on the side of the oppressor, pleading in his behalf 
the saoredness of Laws and Constitutions, weaving apolo¬ 
gies for him out of the Bible, and justifying him in the 
name of Jesus aud Ms Apostles ? In what language shall 
we describe the Church which lends its whole strength to 
the spoilers of humanity, which permits slavery to nestle 
securely in its holiest places, and consoles the kidnapper 
with its sacerdotal benedictions ? The garments of the 
American Church are steeped in blood ; her altars are the 
chief bulwarks of slavery ; her communion-tables the 
refuge of the slavehunter; her ministers forgers of fetters 
and apologists for sin; her moral philosophy corrupt; 
her prayers hypocritical; her worship idolatrous; her 
solemn assemblies and ceremonies a sham. To her God 
speaks in the language addressed to the rulers of ancient 
Sodom: “ Bring no more vain oblations : incense is an 
abomination unto me: the new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting.” 

We believe, with Albert Barnes, that slavery could not 
live outside of the American Church, if it had no foot¬ 
hold within its pale ; and we also believe that any form 
of anti-slavery which shrinks from denouncing the religion 
of that Church as false and spurious must necessarily be 
weak and inefficient. In dealing with such a sin as slavery, 
we can adopt no half-way measures. The whole truth 
must be proclaimed, “ without concealment and without 
compromise.” No Church, no Government, no Constitu¬ 
tion, no Union, whieh requires us to support or sanction 
such a crime, can have any binding force upon our con¬ 
sciences. We seek not alone to prevent the extension of 
slavery, hut to exterminate it from every part of the 
land ; and in this work we must be no respecters of per¬ 
sons, bnt faithful ever to our highest convictions, consent¬ 
ing to no truce with the enemies of freedom, but loyal 
always to Justice, Humanity and Truth. 

We rejoice to believe that the anti-slavery 
spite of all the obstacles it has encountered, has made 
great progress. The “little cloud, like 


hand,” which twenty-five years ago was seen to be ascend¬ 
ing above the moral horizon, has expanded over the whole 
heavens, aud is fertilizing the land with the waters of 
truth. In the halls of the National Congress and the 
State Legislatures, and in Ecclesiastical Assemblies and 
Conferences, Slavery is a leading topic of discussion. It 
divides Churches, agitates benevolent associations, con- 1 
trols the issues of politics, and forces itself upon the 
public attention in books, pamphlets and newspapers. Ail 
schemes for stopping the agitation of the subject have 
~nly served to cover their authors with ridicule and con- 
1 • and so, we doubt not, it will be in time to come. 

" 'i has began, which can never go backward, 
no distant day, bring freedom to the 
'■>nd from its deadliest curse. We 
?nes of fiery persecution and 
’ but the path of duty 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


One of the things most clearly seen by Abolitionists, 
and most distinctly declared by their voices and pens 
(after the patient waiting indispensable to form a judg¬ 
ment which should violate neither charity nor justice), 
has been that The Church is the great bulwark 
Slavery. Such, unequivocally, have been our observa¬ 
tion and experience. The great religions sects of this | 
land, whether we reckon their constituent parts by num¬ 
ber or by weight, whether we look at their speeeh or| 
silence, their movement or quiescence, their specific action 
their tacit influence, have practically favoured the 
continuance of slavery and discouraged its abolition. 
Individuals in all these bodies have shown themselves 
true and earnest friends of freedom; but in exact propor¬ 
tion to the clearness and fulness of their testimony to this 
effect has been their unpopularity aud loss of considera¬ 
tion in the Church ; while the persons who most strenu¬ 
ously claim that the common fatherhood of God implies 
the brotherhood of man, and demand the practical recog- 
Mtion of tbat brotherhood as a religions and political and 
social duty, are commonly stigmatized by the Churches J 
as infidels. 

However strong may be the evidence that the Churches | 
e really Pharisaical and hypocritical, following, not 
Christ, but the traditions of the elders, and having only 
and not the power of godliness, we must not for¬ 
get that they claim to be an association not only for the 
diffusion of certain theological ideas, but for the encour¬ 
agement of all holiness and the discouragement of all sin, 
and that their conduct must be judged by that claim. 
Certainly the silence of such a body in relation to a popu- 
existing around it and in connection with it, 
connivance with that sin, especially when, as in the case 
of slavery, silence is all that the sinners ask from their 
accomplices. The South does not wish the North to hold 
slaves, or to defend slaveholding. All that she wishes 
be let alone. To be sure, when her atrocities are held 
up to public gaze by the Abolitionists, she thanks and 
compliments the John H. Pearsons and the Nehomiah 
Adamses who raise their voices in her behalf, and throw 
iheir respectability into her scale; but, knowing that any | 
agitation in that cage of unclean birds tends to expose its 
offensiveness, alike to the senses and the health, she depre¬ 
cates discussion, and would choose tacit acquiescence as 
the very most satisfactory position of the North in rela¬ 
te slavery. Therefore, when the Rev. Dr. Gannet 
says, “ The mission of Unitarianism to slavery is silence ” 
-and when Prof. Moses Stuart says, “ Don’t pray againBt 
slavery in public ” — and when any Northern clergy- 
declares his readiness to abandon and discounte¬ 
nance all agitation, and allow to slavery and the slave 
trade undisturbed and indefinite continuance within their 
present limits, if they would refrain from the occupancy 
of any new Territories-they clearly plaoe themselves in 
alliance with slavery ; and when the Churches follow 
these counsels, they clearly occupy the same position. 

But the commendation of faithfulness is a far pleasanter 
duty than the rebuke of dishonesty ; and we rejoice 
bear witness that the youngest religious organization 
the United States, the “ Progressive Friends ” of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in their last Annual Report as in their first, 
a manly testimony against that gigantic system of robbery 
aud wrong, American Slavery. It is refreshing to read 
their distinct, emphatic and thorough protest, against 
slaveholders only, but the Northern allies who have given 
them respectability and power ; and we beg our readers j 
to test the pretences of protestation against slavery which, 
under the stimulus of the outrages recently committed in 
Washington and Kansas, are now put forth from some of] 
elder Churches and ecclesiastical bodies, by corn- 



discipline as will tend to reform the <J . res hai t 

him a useful member of society, i nvoki ‘ minal and ra T 

nest and conscientious attention to the ® &ls ° ll >eir *** 

condition of penitentiaries and jails. 

the criminal, however degraded, is yet 67 

that the most judicious discipline for hi & • a VuY 

provement will at the same time work out .1° divi4,I »l £ 

for the community, and that men intrusted 

of prisouers should possess a Christian and Wltl1 t!l? 

spirit as well as a knowledge of human ^ 

phases. 

Lastly, they suggest the expediency 0 f m 
ier on the first day of the week for mutn i®* V 
and the giving and receiving of relid U&16diflca « 0 B 
scientific instruction. Carefully separ f 8 ’ B10ral and 
from superstition respecting that day L'd ? • tbe ® !e ks 
popular notion that other days are less h ^IS 
strictly to he devoted to the service of ”4 

that man is accountable for the proper use ’ a «lsr ; 

every day of the week, and that God’s k ^ We »b 
uu less than of mind and soul, are worthy "? ° (1041 ^ 
of investigation in these meetings. ^ ^ 

The Annual Report contains, besides the Jp 
meeting, and the “ Testimonies ” above briefi 1 ° le!0,ti! 
an “ Exposition of Sentiments,” addressed by th 
sive Friends to the friends of pure and undeta 08 ' 6 * 
everywhere, the fraternal epistles of various Assrl? 1 *® 
and individuals in unison with them, and 4SS ° Clsti,a 
sermon, delivered at the meeting by SsuaueT/ 1 ^"'' 
Syracuse, on “ False Ideas of God and his Gove' ^ 


unfortunate, in the present position of 
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war, Lynch law, duelling, violent assaults by i ndit Y 
the habit of going armed for self-defence, and the un 
able absurdity appealed to, in some portions O f 0 o ^ 
try, as the “ code of honour.” The thoroughnes ofT 
Progressive Friends, however, upon other points 


s that this omission springs from no want 


°f faithfnlnean 


from nothing worss than inadvertence. It is only ■ 
state, also, that the meeting was held previous to ill 
murderous assault upon Mr. Sumner. 

This pamphlet richly deserves a careful perusal and 
wide circulation. It is refreshing and delightful to * 
how, from the formal and rigid Btump of Qn&fcerim 
which also, in its earlier days, did good service totfe 
world, there is now springing this vigorous and tesntifai 
branch, not to be clipped and confined, like its 
within the hounds of an austere formalism, but, comelyu 
well as useful, refreshing those around with its'shade, and 
giving its leaves for the healing of the nations. 


THE KANSAS QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 


The House, on Monday, was brought to a direct vole 
on the question of admitting Kansas to the Union under 
the Topeka Free State Constitution. By a nnion of tie 
Fillmore Know-Nothings with the Border Ruffian Demo¬ 
cracy, the bill was defeated by one majority. The slave¬ 
holders and donghfaces exulted over their victory, feeling 
sure that the last chance of making Kansas a Free Stale 
had been lost. Next morning, however, Mr. B 
(Dem.), of Pa., who had voted with the majority, 
a reconsideration of the vote, declaring his intention It 
vote for the bill; and there is some, ground for hopnilu 
this motion, which is now (Wednesday) pending, may 
prevail, and the bill finally be passed. Houston, of Ah 
bama, on behalf of the slaveholders, applied the planla 
tion whip to the back of Mr. Barclay, but did not 


W( 


that si 


movements are 10 oe expected lrom 
them while the excitement remains which has been aroused 
in so large a portion of our community by the recent out-1 
rages in Washington and Kansas. This language will 
be misunderstood by Abolitionists; but, for the sake of ] 
our possible readers who may be less familiar with anti¬ 
slavery principles and also with ecclesiastical management j 
than we are, and who may think the Church action in 
question quite satisfactory, it is worth while to state the 
matter more at large. 

Does the language above used imply a belief 
part that a minister and Church, or an “ association ” of] 
ministers, none of whom feel a disposition to oppose 
slavery, deliberately prepare and publish something that 
shall seem to oppose it, for the sake of keeping up with 
public sentiment ? Nothing of the sort. 

Our belief is that in every class of men in the commu¬ 
nity, even in every Church, and every clerical “ associa¬ 
tion,” a few men are to be found who have learned from 
the Abolitionists to appreciate more or less the responsi¬ 
bility of the North, and preeminently of the Northern 
Church, for slavery. Waiting till a favourable opportu¬ 
nity offers (for these men know the unpopularity of their | 
movement, and the suspicion which it will bring upon 
their piety), one of them cautiously introduces the sub- 
I ject of slavery in prayer or exhortation, and ends by pro¬ 
posing some action against it. Generally a blank silence 

the meeting, or the discouraging reply of I 
ential conservative brother, or a quiet proceeding to 
other subject by the presiding clergyman, 
request to some brother of the opposite persuasion to lead 

prayer, will indefinitely postpone the whole matter. 
But if the mover has courage and pertinacity enough to 
press his point, a debate ensues; then one urges the 
necessity of keeping religion pure from the turmoil of I 
politics, another deprecates harsh language, a third pro- f 
poses to amend the resolution by leaving out its strongest j 
expression, and a compromise is formed, the minority 
giving np the action, more or less energetic, wMch they 
wished, for the sake of having some recorded testimony of] 
their Church on the subject of slavery, and the majority 
giving np their wish to say nothing upon that subject, and 
glad to escape from further solicitation by consenting to j 
to nothing. A comparison of the extract given j 
above with the Church resolutions passed in our country 
for six months past, and six months to come, will abun- j 
dantly illustrate our meaning. 

But the Progressive Friends, not being, any more than 
other Abolitionists, men of bnt one idea, have said many 
other good things in their Annual Report. We give a| 
brief abstract of their “ Testimonies,” as follows 

In regard to Amusements, which have always been for¬ 
mally discountenanced by the un-progressive Friends, or ( 
Quakers, they say that the desire for them which plainly 
exists in human nature, and which nothing else will sup- j 
ply, was not implanted by a beneficent Creator to mock 
aud tantalize us; that the prejudice which places amuse¬ 
ments in the list of things forbidden springs from the 
asceticism which disfigures the popular faith, and which, 
instead of giving scope for the normal activity of all the 
elements of human nature, employs one class of our facul¬ 
ties in figlrttog against another ; that the piety inculcated 
by Jesus is not a fanatical ecstasy over the mutilation 
destruction of a part of oar faculties, but the efflorescence 
whole nature in a harmonious development of every 
faoulty of mind, body aud soul, each acting in accordance 
with its own special law ; that religion and amusement 
are not mutually hostile, nor is fighting against our nature 
a service to good morals; that a too rigorous restraint 
upon tlie young lends both to repel them from religion, 
as a yoke too grievous to he borne, and to drive them to 
more dangerous indulgences beyond the supervision of 
their natural guardians ; that, ou the other haud, amuse¬ 
ments ought always to be held subordinate to the great 
end of human existence, the development of a pure, ele¬ 
vated and noble character ; that even innocent amuse¬ 
ments should never be made the business of life, and that 
such as tend to diminish the power of conscience 
rupt the moral feelings should be scrupulously avoided 
and earnestly opposed ; that recreations should be strictly 
conformed to the laws of health, and that the best security 
against the abuses of them would be the association in 
them of both sexes and of every age. 

In relation to Woman’s Rights, they strongly testify 
against the idea that any human soul is to look to another J 
human bouI, instead of to God, as its absolute master ; 


tried by every means in their powei 
without success. The confusion resulting from this pa I 
flict imposed a severe task upon Speaker Banks, but Hr 
Greeley, in a despatch to The Tribune, says 
eminent ability and knowledge of the rules, and incused 
his towering reputation as a presiding officer.” Florence 
of Pa., insisted upon talking out of order, defying th 
Speaker, but, finding that he must stop or be taken ink 
custody by the Sergeant-at-Arms, he finally took his seat 
The Report of the Kansas Committee appeared at lengti 
in the daily papers of Tuesday. It fills almost three soli: 
pages of The Tribune. It is very thorough, and » arraign | 
as to present a complete aud authentic history of thi 
affairs of the Territory from the beginning to the presem] 
time. Its disclosures are of the most startling character 
and they cannot fail to ad-d greatly to the excited 
already existing in the Free. States. Such another recorc 
of political villany and ruffianly violence can scarcely 
found in all history. Tim Committee, in concluding th-' | 
report, say that the following facts and conclusions «n 
established by the testimony reported to the House: 

First: That each election in the Territory helduifc 
the organic or alleged Territorial law has been earned 
organized invasions from the State of Missouri, by *»■ 
the people of the Territory have been prevented if 
exercising the rights secured to them by the organic i» 
Second: That the alleged Territorial Legislature wa' 
illegally constituted body, and had no power to pa* V, 
laws, and their enactments are, therefore, null anu j 
Third: That these alleged lawB have not, as a P” *. 
thing, been used to protect persons and property » 
punish wrong, but for unlawful purposes. njj 

Fourth: That the election under which the stun* 
gate, John W. Whitfield, holds his seat wastot tif 
pursuance of any valid law, and that it 
only as the expression of the choice of those resweu 
zens Who voted for him. , 

Fifth: That the election under whieh the t 
Delegate, Andrew H. Reeder, claims his seat. 


Delegate, Andrew H. Reeder, claims his seal, 
held in pursuance of law, and that it should ^. r 5“,jii 
only as the expression of the choice of the rfS ‘ ae 


zens who voted for him. 

Sixth: That Andrew H. Reeder receive J 
her of 


at Andrew n. iteeuer recen '-■u 
of resident citizens than John «. 
for Delegate. , nwilorj 

Seventh: That in the present condition of the 1 ^ , 
a fair election cannot be held without a J“ eW leCt i 0 n 1 
stringent and well guarded election law, {J 
impartial Judges, and the presence of United 61 


- That the various- nfmeu- ., 

of the Territory preliminary to the formate® ° 
Government have been as regular as the disna go¬ 
tten of the Territory would allow ; aud taa* ^ J 

tution passed by the Couveation, held m P ^ fr 
said elections, embodies the will of a BM 0 ’ 

P e °P le ' .. 


North, now proposes to abandon his bil ^’ !!J' jjs to & 
March last, providing for the admission of ^ H‘ 
Union after her population shall amount to -< ^ 

has presented a new bill, by which, in utter ® to 
doctrine of “ popular sovereignty,” he ceDg0 s of ^ 


ride the Territorial Legislature ; that a new ^ ^ ^ 
legal voters of the Territory shall be taken J ^ fr0£E 
missioners, to be appointed by Congress, se faitU 
the different sections of the Union andrepW*®^ g 0 
all political parties ; that the Commis» ioners . guiinO 
apportionment of delegates to be elected W 
to form a Constitution and institute a Stafe _j te ion ?r ’ 
When the apportionment shall he made, tbe °* 0 y, at ^ 
are to remain in session every day, except Su ^ j crr . 
place most convenient for the inhabitants 0 ^ ^ tot¬ 
tery, to hear all complaints, examine witness^! ^ ^ 
rect all errors in Buid list of voters, 'vhich |M 

previously printed and generally circulated . puh^ 

Territory, and posted in at least three of the ^ ^ tb« 
places of each election district; and so so0 ^ qo&F’. 
errors have been thus corrected in said lists> ^ 
sioners are requested to cause a corrected l' 8 eachJ° d C 
voters to be printed, and copies furnisbed ci r 

of Election, to be put up at the places of the $ 
culated in every County in the Territory e w!)0se 10 
of election—no person to be allowed to vo ^ elech j 
does not appear on the list as a legal voter , 
for delegates to take place on the day of ^ (j rS t 
election, and the Convention to assemble on _ e% pe& et 
day in December, to decide, first, whether i oB <j if* 
for Kansas to come into the Union at tha gtato 
decided, to proceed to form a Constitution ggh 

vernment, which shaU be of republican ' 
then to be admitted under such ConstituM 
footing with the original States. The 


« bill P roT1 ° 


all be enforced ta the Territory ul LIND LEY COA TES. A PREACHER FOR THE TIMES. R®v. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, the renowned cler- 

Luo provides ^following tribute to the memory, of our deceased Ir is a striking proof oT^Togress of the anti-slavery £*! .*?* 

P e °f, ‘l voting, or fraud and olence at brother , Lindley Coates, from the pen of one who knew cause, that at last its power is beginning to be felt even defined as‘^otTe iih I! , T ^ 1“ LJ es 

“> i'^J the use of themilW for that ** ‘“lately and appreciated h,s worth, appeared in in the most conservative of all American religious denomi- “ ibertv to dn , n at' com 

SV - th0t S is, that the persons designated last w - k ’ a We * not “obedience to nations, the Protestant Episcopal Church. Not long since, ^H ta Z " ‘ lT»f a woTk 

r ^%n ab rii f ewtl errito :i:’ ssr 1188 comp ther « *. m .****** - 

, ce» s09 ,f p0 ints in W » at his residence in Lancaster Countv, Penney,vania on the 7 ’ 08,1863 ^ n n “*!" by ^ more im P°<ient than for each a man to set himself up as a 

jecide® . le n ce, or aI >y other improper influence. 3d of 6th month, 1856, lindusv coatss, in the 63d year of his age log a sermon, in which he boldly denounced the conduct teacher of ethics? 

4 nd ° r Tl ° le in'habit euts over 21 years of age are He was a man of very strong intellectual powers of of tke men wl]0 are seeking to enslave Kansas and to put _ _ 

ie f^otvi lf * ,iey bave rosMed in the Terri- mind, which were controlled by a moral sentiment of a down freedom of speech in Congress by the terrors of the Hocsehold Words (American Reprint) for July contains 
allo ffe ^ yevious to the day of election, and no similar quality ; hence his life was one of prominent use- blud g eon - And now we are permitted to record another the" following articles, viz.: All up with Everything; 
^’ E ~flbereq«i red; no oath to support the Fugi- fulness, his religion practical right, his work the over- example of manly boldness and fideUty in a clergyman of Attraction and Repulsion; Nemesis—in four Chapters • 
test shwl ^ otber law, nor any other condition throw of all oppression and wrong. the same faith. Madame Freschon’s ; The Market; Proposals for a Na- 

jluvela* 01 He advocated temperance, peace and the abolition of » * rue Phiiad^ia Bulletin June 30. tional Jest Book; Bond and Free—in four Chapters ; The 

• fer ' „ jvpearinM ° f fairness in this, but it is out- capital punishment, with great power, but on no subject large Ton erection ^ginbleclTast night atthe Protestant Love Test i Economic Botany; A Summer Night’s 


of% P r ilB8 alv0 ‘ ing ’° r 


A PREACHER FOR TEE TIMES. Bev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, the renowned cler- A m in is te r having been recently found fault with by Oliver Cornered.—T he testimony in proof of the 

„ - - - icai doughface who, at the time of the Lovejoy tragedy, oue of his parishioners for thumping in the pulpit a new copy fact that Mr. Oliver of the Kansas investigating committee 

a striking proof of the progress of the anti-slavery , d ■ . , . , ... of the book of God, replied, in extenuation of his sin that was at the head of a company of Missourians who invaded 

that at last its Dower is bevinnino- to ho felt even P f , ™ 011 m whlch republican liberty was Moses, when he ^ d ^ wn from the mount with the tables of Kansas and voted was taken before that committee at Leaven- 

thatat la„t its power isi beginning to be felt even defined as *• not the liberty to do and say what one pleases, stone on which the morallaw was engraven in Ins hands, and worth the 20th ult. It was positive and undeniable, coming 


med as * not Use liberty to do and say what one pleases, 
t the liberty to do and say what the brotherhood (tbecom- 
nity) will allow and ■protect ,” is about to publish a work 
the Elements of Moral Philosophy. What could be 
re impudent than for such a man to set himself np as a 


fnervous excitement, in view of sin, thastoweMiiie Joseph Parker, sworn-Live in Atchison County; came 
as right for him,when he beheld so many of his tromBnchanan County, Mo., in 1851; was at the March elec- 
asleep and others carnally secure m their iniquity, to tion,185o, saw non-residents of the district, whom he had 


get their attention by hammering the Bible .—Religious Herald. 

Mr. Brooks, op South Carolina.—A ccounts from 
Washington report that Mr. P. S. Brooks, of South Carolina, 
has grown thin and haggard in his personal appearance, 
since his “ brutal, eowardiy and murderous ” assault on Senator 
Sumner. Some persons report that he has lost at least twenty- 
five pounds of flesh since the affair. The protests of the 
delegates to the Cincinnati Convention from the free States, 
against his attendance upon its sessions, revealed to him the 
actual state of the public pulse. Canes, pitchers and other 
testimonials are but poor returns for the infamy with which 
his name will be forever associated in history.— Bost. Trans. 


because a large proportion of the Free was he so absorbed as that of American slavery ; and for Episcopal church of the Epiphany, at the corner of Chest- Dream ; Railway Dreaming : Black Thursday : A British -phe preacher has an immense advantage over all other yon justified the 


Major Oliver of the commission. There were nearlv 300 
these men there; Major Oliver madt a s^«h to them-a fir 
rate speech. To a question of Oliver, fie said: “ Yon made 

thought all 1 parties there 1 had °an°e™ual 0 Hght S to° vote^^H 7 
Oliver interrupted and said: “ Witness, 1 did not justify m 
coming to vote from Missouri as an abstract proposition, l 
merely as a corrective to the Emigrant Aid Society ?” Witne 
“ I did not hear yon explain it just exactly in that way l 


nmi; ue may exercise perfect free-will in logic, and invent 5 niabed “ You most not, under any circumstances, make 
ilustrative experience; he may give an evangelical edition of fhat speech You will not be permitted to make it: audit ia 
history with the inconvenient facts omitted; all this be may do “vdrtTto tell yoothat WE have gravely determined not to 
with impunity, certain that those of his hearers who are not nfyoutTwrsue such a course. We will not 

sympathizing are not listening. ™ “8 f what was said, to friends 

By way of In ew Orleans we have San Francisco dates in his vicinity, and the consequence was, that from that 

to the 5th of Jnne. The culprits Casey and Cora were hung moment every man who can make himself understood deter- 
on the day that Mr. King was buried. Martial law has been mined to speak, fully, freely and in plain language, just what 
declared in San Francisco. Many supposed culprits had been he thinks of the Brooks outrage.be the consequences what 
arrested by the Vigilance Committee, among them the well- they may.— Washington Correspondence of N. > • Courier 
known fighting Irishman, formerly of this city, Yankee Sul- and Enquirer. 

livan. Soon after being locked up, Sullivan committed suicide, . Mr. Brenton is an advantageous man to assault. A man who 
bnt left a confession of importance in regard to the election is dependent npon cratches most be quite as helpless as a 
frauds. There had been some signs of opposition to the strong man like Somner with his legs confined under bia desk 
Vigilance Committee, bnt the people seem to be very largely and his bead bent down. If Brooks’s wind is any ways good, 
on their side. Other news unimportant. Indian hostilities in we should think he might even assail Brenton after running 
Oregon had been partially suppressed. °P the capitol steps, as, following the advice of Edmonson, he 

A Rommiv Doc.— A friend of nnra has a dorr it prudent no< to _do in Sumner’s case. .Lest Brenton 


o sly “ DjB hive been driven oat of the Territory by its overthrow he laboured with an ardour equalled by few ?- ut and Fifteenth streets, attracted thither by an adver- Interest Betrayed; DawnEpidemics; More Sundays pnblic speakers-is completely master of thl situation. Like A few days since, Mr. Brenton, of Indiana, a lame 

settle * 9 lence . Douglas and his slaveholding other men. As early as the year 1827, he reDndiated all j! se ™ ent . m * he papers j _ Saturday, that the Rector Rev. Abroa( j; Mr. Rowland's ■ Time’s Sponge ; Fallen Among th , e f wrlt F °f imaginary conversation, he may put what imbe- gentleman, who is dependent upon crutches for his locomotion, 

‘ ka ‘ they can make Kansas a plans for the gradual abolition of slave^IX“ Thieves; Ragged Rohin ; A^e; S^chMne ; A Fearful 

15 n ° d ° _jn>r this arrangement. The Tribune well immediate emancipation was the right of theslave and sensation than usual from the fact that the Episcopal Night; Banking, New York, Dix. Edwards & Co., 321 mjratuitons assertiono, confident that no man will contradict mem ber listened courteonsly, and. when Mr. Brenton had 

State nnae . the duty of the master ; and that, had he it in his power ^nomination, as a body, have always discountenanced Broadway. !i™nrativ?eLerfen^ he mav ftnished> said: “ Ton mast not, nnder any circumstances, make 

•r not in aUg au has been directed with the most their requirements. a£ra ' r3 - The minister, having selected an appropriate text, English Explorers,’ and contains beside a choice variety th ; sthof June. The cnlprits Casey and Cora were hung moment everyman who can make himself understood detcr- 

“ “Le use of Jjrijjpj with murders plunderings and He laboured to v- ,■ , , . bnefly gave his reasons for introducing the subject into of matter from the usual sonrees. 343 Broadway. on the day that Mr. King was buried. Martial law has beeb mined to speak, fully, freely and in plain language, just what 

Te ^nleuce,atteD°®“J f l ta ne laboured to promote his object by presenting these the pulpit, and then proceeded to denounce, in an elo- __ declared in San Francisco. Many supposed culprits had been he thinks ofthe Brooks outrage.be the consequences what 

a trains t Boon ririvpn Vuif nf +ho yiews to minds of others, both in his social and reli- quent strain and straightforward manner, the outrages in -- arrested by the Yigilancfe Committee, among them the well- they may .—Washington Correspondence of iV. F. Courier 

W; M'tf'rXX “‘erconrse with them, contending that nothing "SfiSSZ is an advantageous man to assault. A man who 

T-. T f ° the resident population after^uch a foray would be so potent m redeeming the religion of the land the horrore of rfavebreedlng and concluded bv urging bis TVlo , ,, . , — "r— . , . bnt left a confession of importance iu regard to the election is dependent npon cratches most quite m helpless as a 


L tt M the residentpopulationafter^ch a foray would be so potent in redeeming the religion of the land the horeors of slavebreeding, and concluded by urging bis The ]ady to . Tan Bnren is to be 

Free State and whrie all the achv fromits downward tendency as for it to engage ardently congregation to exercise their rights as freemen at the te£h£rf tSate Jo^C.^aShonn. 

them baj e on^a bovns oharw lnthl8Cana «; at the same time urging upon his associates ballot-box,, in staying the progress of .the monster evil, Th „ N s iq nP h a n n p is a 


■„* themi P avc , mDr i sone a 0 n a bogus charee 111 cause ; nt the same time urging upon his associates oanovoox, in staying tne progress oi tne monster evu, The New York Sun savs that Mr Bnchanan is a on their side. Other news unimportant. Indian hostilities in 

J‘ beir -tbltogi vrih:Tate Bo?der g Rnffiani B n- necessity of being vigilant in the agitation of the ^ ^i^^as^ Oregon had been pariiafly suppressed 

» n ’ W °W Lawrence the full benefit of all their subject, and endeavouring to convince them of the cor- withmTtetenmtionIhe sneaker^?ook^ of slave- he thoroughly ratten.- Washington. Organ. A Sectarian Doc. A fnend of ours has a dog 

indeed ’ we takC t0 1)6 a leading °hje ct °f rectness of his views with regard to the high position breeding—rearing immortal souls (who were made for The Post is in a great deal of fronble because Fremont ^hmh exhjbite^remartaWe^ctoran p^re erences^a measure.o 
' „„ mrpnt nr . v -• f which he had himself taken. heaven) for bondage, when Dr. Casper Morris, formerly a getter eat°^7h»rrf7(^r 0 D p^o 0 bb ^rJ^ At?''< d ° S fleSh ' At the sound of the hell of the Orthodox Ghurch the dog 

»U- snDP o 9 es that the apparent Provisions of the “ sel1 laKea , . . t . church warden, rose from his pew, and, as one of the Be « er rf *g than dirt, Mr. Post.-Boston Atlas. wins to howl, yelping rather more rapid and dismally when 

ill tt'VfXv carried out, and that nobody but actual In the winter of 1829, when petitions were circulated original church wardens, entered his solemn protest Franklin Pierce was elected to the Presidency by an thf Baptist bell salutes his ear, but no sooner docs the Unita- 

^ -n the Territory, are inserted in the list of in the neighbourhood, praying Congress to exert its power against the desecration of the place and the day by such overwhelming majority of the nation because he was not rian bell ring than the discordant noise instantly ceases and 

e ’ S£t list, however, is to be made out by Com- f or the gradual abolition of slavery in the District of services. The preacher continued his discourse without kno '™ ; . He has been dropped by general consent because he he becomes quiet- The ringing of the Dnjtanan bell never 

oT 1 telegraph tells us, for the appointment of which, he laboured most zealously, obtaining about one Episcopal pulpit as the place, for the utterance of anti- f 0Drtu day of ih/moutta 7 Bertos in Railroad Cars.— The Illinois Central 

fifteen hundred in a short time. This step ^n^sted, too, that it would have been as 

P rssent ituional provision. Congress has no right was considered unwise by many of the friends of anti- well to have waited nntilhe bad concluded his remarks Crystal ?atace, in England of five thousand doflare a year, to yet in the West. Some of these contain six state rooms, each 

--nati tutio r . . ----- ' at that time, who urged that it would create before interposing any objection to them. Ifhe(Mr.T.) |“XyCourit k .. 1 


hna a Ar*r thought it prudent not to do in Sumner’s case. Lest Brenton 
- ° P should lift one of his cratches to strike his assailant, it would 

„ he well to have Keitt on hand to strike the other cratch, and 

Yilfa' ’ knock 5t 0Qt by a dexterons blow, and then the field would be 
LL.il„'® dear for the exercise of the bludgeon. It is clear that Brenton 
3 „ m fr y ;, e “ presents “ salient points’’ snch as no other member of Con- 
gress offers, and we expect at an early day to hear that he is 
y brif e d satisfactorily disposed ot —Boston T&gra&i. 


HARRIED. 

LiAino—Truman.—O n the 26th nit., in accordance with the 
order of the Society of Friends, Henrv M. Laing to Anna, 
daughter of George and Catharine Truman, all of Phila¬ 
delphia. 


‘“ffrirlv all political parties. This, by the way, ” uuureu ra a snore rime, lms step } [r . Tyng suggested, too, that it would have been as 

present) f ona ] p rov i s i 0 n. Congress has no right was considered unwise by many of the friends of anti- we |i to have waited until he had concluded his remarks 
° nc ay ouch restraints on the President’s appoint- slavery at that time, who urged that it would create before interposing any objection to them. If he (Mr, T.) 
,pose any - t pos ; n g this difficulty evaded, in what excitement in Congress, would have no advocates, preju- was wrong, he was open to correction, but he would, as a 
»«*;, p res ident he likely to exercise this re- ,, .. .. minister of Jesos Christ, express his views of the great 

appointment? For a Commissioner to dlce the cause, and, therefore, prolong the time of the excit insr tonic of the day. Mr. Tvdst was nerfectly calm 


for slave’s suffering, instead of hastening his freedom. But throughout the 


ng topic of the day. Mr. TyDg 


Berths in Railroad Cars. —The Illinois Central de i p hia. g 

Railroad are now introduqiug npon their road a new style of ■ . ■ —— . . ■. — 

passenger cars, which are far ahead of anything in that line , tyy „ 

yet in the West. Some of these contain six state rooms, each JSlJEUiU AvfllUfS. 

having two seats with cushioned backs, long enough for a ■ - - ■ — 

person to lie npon. The backs of the seats are hong with ___ c, o 

hinges at the upper edge, so that they may be tamed np at Worcester, Mass.— Parker Pii.lsbury, S. S. 

pleasure, thus forming two single berths, one over the other, Foster and Joseph A. Howland, Agents of the American 


ed during the decided sensation incident bridge Chronicle. 
ition of Dr. Morris. We should state that Slaves Emancip 
cement of the remarks of Mr. Tyng several ^ emancipated by 


Commissioner some Lecompte, and for the he was not to be deterred from his purpose by this. entirely unmoved daring the decided sensation incident bridge Chronicle. 

^Commissioner some turning and twisting traitor In the years 1829-30, he, along with a few others of to interruption of Dr. Morris. We should state that Slaves Emanc 

StateLo tf i Boar d 0 f Commissioners, truly! . „ * . f ’ ° at the commencement of the remarks of Mr. Tyng several t ,. 

D» aa ’ ifeeat provision this for securing the rights of ' opmions, often met the opponents of anti-slavery members of the congregation i eft the church . fereon Stv F 

U benw m public debate, and all agree that no one was more After the sermon was finished, the members of the con- ma n, who is to coio 

t inoosiug an unexceptionable board appointed, efficient than he in answering their sophistical arguments, gregation gathered in knots to discuss the unusual event, Evangelist, 

fj Sing to prevent a thousand or two Border- or present ed the question in a clearer light. Y hi 'e “ a ny of them congratulated the minister upon the CoAT op ArM3 

ere liririhine- into the Territory the day previous to * , ... , , , . , ... decided stand he had taken. We understand that the senator Butler’s 

iaDS ""nesment of the probationary three months, and ® ls house, which had always been a pla.ee where fugi- matter w jn b e rc f ered to the Bishop of the Diocese. a geld of crimson, 

'^tobe enrolled as inhabitants ? Let them remain tives could find aid and shelter, had by this time become Mr rj*_ ng is a gon 0 f the Rev Dr Tyng of this city, dom couebant—a t 

territory for the^tbree: months e“Sffmg-and a the resort of Abolitionists in general, whom he took great Whether Bisbop Potter will interpose his authority, in 

from the UnHed “ teresta f “ entertaining, and hearing their be half of Border Ruffianism, to silence him, we shall see s J^ E fo ®^ 

r 0 n’MnrV would feed them during that time—and vlews wl ^ b regard to the best meanB to be pursued for ; n due time. We certainly hope better things of him. Mormon emigrants 

d of the three months they would be legal voters; the promotion of the cause; freely giving his own in .n — “ Underground Rai 

laving Toted Kansas a : State ithey exchange. AN AMERICAN DOCTOR OF DIVINITY IN S^kted-Aite 

’*'t 1611 t n‘this'oirerationl'and t^reduce^the ^umbS The P rinoi P le s of the American Colonization Society EX E1ER HA LL. A clergyman ii 

: Ce-months men whom it would be necessary to toe.obviously unjust:.ndto M. THEMaasaclmsettsSab ^S ool Society has published, 


yng was perfectly calm meanjn of the w ^ rd „ progress.” ’ He hesitated a moment, where persons may sleep with all the comfort imaginable. In AHtj . slaTery Soci 
ind he appeared to be and the 8 Di in a clear Toic f e , f nsW ered, “ Go-a-head! "-Cam- one end of the car is a small wash room, with marble wash y 


—Thirty-two negroes, who had 


Coat or Arms to be worn by all Descendants of 
natch Butlrb’s “ Father’s Aunt.”—A bleeding head on 
ield of crimson. Two bludgeons rampant—a figure of free- 
m eouebant—a rope pendant, with P. Brooks, Esq., at the 
d on'-t. Legend.—“ Canamcs.”— Boston Allas. 

Fdgitive Slaves for Canada. —Some nine fugitive 


to barbers’ chairs, so arranged that the occupant may sit fiSY’ S( 
straight or recline in an easy attitude at pleasure. The other w j|] be be j 
cars have each two or three similar state rooms. - n boase ^ 

Sunday Amusements—A South-Side View,—I n the 7,® .'77- 
first column of the editorial page of the New Orleans True .. ’ 
Delta, of May 16, we find the following: w “* addres 

“ The Summer amusements,we observe,are about fairly com- 
mencing. A dog fight for 4500 will come off on Sunday next, Br3j” r 
at 12 o’clock, at the American Cock-pit, on Gravier street, op- Agent of 1 


Southboro’, Mass.—An Anti-Slavery Meeting 
will be held, on Sunday next, July 6 th, at the Unitarian meet- 
ing-honse (usual hoars, a. m. and p. m.), at which Charles C. 
Burleigh, an Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
will address the congregation. 


Mus.” —Boston Adas. posite the Gaiety Theatre. A prograi 

Canada.—S ome nine fugitive found in our advertising columns." 
lie of the trains can-vine ont the The following is the programme ref 


“ Underground Railroad,” and wer 
manage to keep above ground and 
of the kind .—Albany Argus. 


", * „„„ ' t „ lna r9rrvi „„ tlle The following is the programme referred to: 

jsmssi ar&saisssris: : 

site Gaiety Theatre, on SUNDAY, the 18th inst.,at 12 o’clock, 
New Hampshire, last week, according precisely. Admission—One Dollar.” 


:e, R. I.—Rev. Andrew T, Foss, an 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will speak 
i in Providence on Sunday next, July 6 th, 


andwho! ifTot kept out, might help io and that tendency of its operations was to strengthen 
IthelSofFree State voters.” the system of slavery by removmg some of the obstacles 

tile affairs at Washington are thus being shaped by to its continuance, and by misleading many of the less 
flas Atchison and Stringfellow, the telegraph brings discerning friends of emancipation by its hypocritical 
following intelligence: profession of seeking the elevation of the coloured race. 

Chicago, Tuesday, July 1,1836. 11 was about this time that Garrison’s “ Thoughts on 

Worcester company of forty-four men, bound for Colonization ” made its appearance—a book which he 
is on board the steamer Sultana, were disarmed on ba iled with pleasure, reading and circulating it with joy 
y last iu a manner similar to that adopted with the , 

L The scene took place at Waverlv. ten aad gratitude, . 


the obstacles Abroad ,” the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D., of Boston, 
of the less a hunker of the hunkers, a supporter of the Fugitive 
hypocritical Slave law ’ and one wbo thinka U not worth whUe for Mas " 


sachnsetts to get excited merely because one of her Sena- slavery.] 
tors was knocked down by a Southern ruffian! In his What Democ 
sketch of a “ Sabbath in London ” occurs the following “ The time is clos 
and Hale will hay 

passage: short, an AbolUioi 

“My first meeting was that of the London Tract Society, and Boston as in 
It was dull. The speaking was very indifferent, not a ray Book (a Democrat 


“ He spoke of Colonel Fremont, and of 1 
Boston Post has thrown ont against him, 
obliged, in his explorations, to live on clog's 
“ This he did, the speaker remarked, i 
country, and the people begin to think it i 
. change his diet. They proposed that he 
no longer, but that he shall live on venison 



ffoThim to I T1 >e Wi 

it dog’s flesh Hydropathy, 


, M on board the steamer Sultana, were disarmed on ba ;i ed W itu pleasure, reading and circulating it with joy P assa8e ; ...... T m sh ^i^,^n^cL^t^ l^Ki^nr^?’—N^Dav 

,V last in a manner similar to that adopted with the ,, ... f “ My first meeting was that of the London Tract Society, and Bostonasm Clmiteston or Ann Orleans. -iN. i. Day 

Irompany. The scene took place at Waverly, ten and S rat ' tude - .. ... .. It was dull. The speaking was very indifferentnot a ray Book (a Democratic paper). 

« from Lexington Their captors have announced Tfie Liberator, more than any other publication ot that 0 f genius, or a sparkle of oratory. Everything went Late heavy rains at Jamaica have washed up a diabo- 

■ intention to detain them as prisoners and dispose of day, he prized as an instrumentality in the cause, though heavy. The only incident worth mentioning—and that heal instrument of human torture; it is made of iron hoops 

X“S".rLm.r,li.bl. source, a well- f Moto, 2Us8S£SS&&tttXS?&S 

i gentleman who witnessed the occurrence. others to do the same. At this time, some of the friend. un d very pompous in manner, was a tirade against Ame- skeleton of a negress wa3 enclosed in the instrument, 

is also reported that a company from Ottawa, Ill., of the cause were in the habit of meeting to devise plans rica for holding slaves. J h ' s “ e “ ed 7 glve h ^ d e ^ailed^to Runaway Slaves.—T he Hagerstown (Md.) Chronicle 
• also disarmed and arrested on Saturday. All the for the pronl otion of the anti-slavery cause, and enlisting ‘he 1 t^ioYthU^oh 8tates * hat > on Snndlly ni E ht h* 81 - tive slaves Mr : 

: towns have announced a determination to allow no . k At onP o; these in oar friend’s a ? aka ? m „ ta . e “; „ b ® y 71??“,,;“ him’ w,. rP George Shaffer, of Funkstown, and three ol Mr. Claggett’s, of 

-rants from the North to enter Kansas. Acorrespon- others m t e S fnrm «n First „^® feet, then the hands, then the hoar him, ^*e the same place> decamped for the North. They came to 

■ nf The St Louis Democrat, Jefferson City, 20th ult., immediate neighbourhovu, it was proposed to form an proofs that his was the telling speech of the occasion. Hagerstown an ci stole two horses from Mr. Snider’s livery- 

ges Gov. Price with having sent twelve cannon and anti-slaverv association. This met with his hearty ap- The English are fond of giving Jonathan a rap on this stable, and a carriage from Mr. John L. Underwood, m which 

* fewweeks iate ^ of Tb it waffle. 

aal toSfringfellow^ORsmstintbeconqiies^or Kansas. Cr ARIS0N SocIBTY wa3 organized. No one contributed p ; sts these people are , They have raised twenty millions lawa of Kansa9]i we oaght not to do it, and I have no respect 

nuneraof this citv have been famished with full more to its usefulness than the deceased. It became an 0 f pounds, bought all the slaves, and then turned them l*,,.«,« man who makes the attempt .'—Mr. Boyce, of South 

^e^r«e^?4«f^y of auxiliary to the Pennsylvania State Society at its forma *5 ^f^ret the necessity for snch legislation; hut wherever 


I have already mentioned, among Mr. Brooks’s testi- g<* 
loniala for his recent achievement, the Uve oak, silver-topped know! 
ane presented by Northern shipmasters doing business in 


er-Cure Journal— devoted to Physiology, 


tr Great Want.— We can obtain it only by a 
vs of Life and the Causes of Disease. All sab- 


Ohio. For some reason, however, the consignee has not com- 4t FOWLER and WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

plied, possibly regarding the request as a joke not worth carry- - — 

in g out. What action the iDjured Senators will take to obtain XJTTOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET 
the property remains to be seen.— Cor. Evening Post. yy AND 

The Worcester Transcript speaks contemptuously of uncle FRANK’S dollar magazine, 
certain men in the country, styling them “ ultra radicals like editkd hy frascis c woodwokth 

Giddings, whose crazy zeal and intemperate acts” should be ’ 

treated with disapprobation and censure. Just think of it ! oabUc ll OTe’.° n ’and^itlift^^ judgment 

the “ crazy zeal ” of Joshua R. Giddings, that hold, earnest, 

incorruptible man, who has borne himself so noblyin Congress, is the aim of the e j itor t0 make it acceptable to parente who desire 


a company was set ashore, on Saturday evening, four ‘be State and American bocieties also re 
' ilow Alton; the Captain refusing to land at Alton, cooperation, as long as health permitted. 


also received his hearty G ° 0 ,j it one day may be, it will be on a somewhat different adopted.”- 


-company from Worcester, Mass., arrived here 1 
id for Kansas. The Chicago company will 
s for the Territory by way of Iowa—they are t 
ediately. 

BURLINGAME’S SPEECH. 


is Washington correspondent of The Independent gives _ 

ollowing sketch of the scene presented in the House up meetings for friend Bi 
« * d9l - y of the Hon. Anson Burlingame’s “ J ^ 

e and eloquent speech: ^ t „ warmly attached to him f 

flr. Burlingame, the representative of that old Uom- ^ , 

-ealtb, took the floor in ‘ Committee of the Whole on In the same year, he .wn 
ate of the Union , 7 and proceeded to defend Massa- Anti-Masonic party to g 
-tts from the interminable assaults which have been being opposed to secret 
’upon her from the commencement of this Congress. lg nearl all at tbat i 
Jis manner as well as his matter gamed the instant P P . __,, 


early in 1836 ; and he arranged his business at nome so ^ ha ^’ ooacluded] the 8to rms of applause had sub- 6th ^ t AT “ follovringT L * * I 

as to enable him to devote himself to the labour of getting g j dedj j fr aoed my way back to my hotel, musing on cer- ,, We ’ j earu w ; tb re gret the death of Samuel Gnrney, the 
ud meetings for friend Burleigh, and accompanied him tain points which the exercises at Exeter Hall had sng- respeoted bead 0 f the firm of Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. 
In tire attendance of the same, spending a considerable gested. One of these reflections naturally was, how easy Tbe melancholy event took place at Baris, yesterday. Samuel 
in the attendance ot tne same, speum 8 f t i9 to see • a mote in a brother’s eye, when lo! a beam is Gnrney was in his 71st year.” 

part of that Winter in the work. He continued to be ^ Qwn ,, There is a considerable amount of heavy Hon Qerrit g mith dined at the Onond 
warmly attached to him from that time until his death. t i mber ye t to be cast out of thine eye, Old England! An- j Ion3e yesterday. He is borrowing money i 
Tn the same vear he was solicited by the leaders of the 0 ther was, ‘ be not partakers of other men’s sins.’ I do Kansas. He sent five hundred dollars to ( 

. t ‘ . thpln bis cooneration He not quote this as a literal text; but it is an important f ov that purpose. He regrets deeply tha 

Anti-Masomc party to give them bis cooperation, rte aol x '? aole It WQU , d not ire a ’ t amount of logic to Syracuse did not fall in with his proposition 
being opposed to secret societies, and the anti-slavery pr0T “that while Jonathan was getting these raps for his himself paying $10,000 .—Syracuse Journal. 
people nearly all at that time believing in political action g layeryj the Englishman was lining Jonathan’s pocketB The Kansas subscription in Worces 


A Kidnapper Prosecuted.— We are pleased to learn i 
that Rosetta Armstead, whom the Rev. Mr. Dennison nnder- < 
took to send through Ohio as a slave, but who was rescued 
and declared free by the State Courts, has instituted a suit 
against the Louisville Pastor for the recovery of $10,006 1 


Hon. Gerrit Smith dined at the Onondaga Temperance damages for false imprisonment. Ro; 
onse yesterday. He is borrowing money to send soldiers to 3d of March, in Columbus, and was de 
ansas. He sent five hundred dollars to Chicago last week Probate in that city. She was afters 
r that purpose. He regrets deeply that the citizens of Kidnapper and his agent, and taken t 


of March,in Columbus, aud wasdeciared freeby aJudge of ’ 

obate in that city. She was afterwards stolen by the Rev. ar * “ aa 'l" a 

dnapper and his agent, and taken to Cincinnati, where she p'ease sana lor a spec 
is tried simultaneously for her freedom on a writ of Habeas . Jtg e y va i eat in po p gt . 
irpus, before Judge Parker, and on a kidnapping warrant l d. a. WOODWORT 


s lining Jonathan’s pocketB The Kansas subscription in Worcester has reached ^ b ” f r eXm S1 °For th^arrests an< 


Commissioner Pendery, both of whom decided in fa 


ILA TI WOODWORra ffl pabflshCT?il8 Nassau st 


lis manner as well m his matter gained the: instant ” f the oyert hrow of slavery, some of them w ; t h bank notes, in pay for ‘ the raw material,’ which she the sum of about $8,400, and is still incr 

ion of the House. All felt that Massachusetts would ... , . . „i„ for wnn usin v nn to enrich her merchant princes. I like to subscribers are Gov. Lincoln, $100, Cha 

floated, and that perfect freedom of debate would assisted to obtain his consent to become a candidate fo re 8 DO Q 8 i b ilities shared where they ought to be ; and I Henry S. Washburn, $W0; Dr. Joseph Sa 
intained. Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri and South the arty to represent them in the Convention to amend e ®.* P . ! th sbou i d be in this great mat- ’iSnicn^So 8 DeTe “ 3 ’ 

lina ivere brought to the bar and nroved«dty, the constitution of Pennsylvania, which resulted in his Thave no apologies to offer for slavery. But I like ***»! “« s!v H '- « It is 

reputation of that glorious old State, whose bosom accordingly When the to see everything fair. If England and America have The Buffalo Arp)ess says . it is 

holds the ashes of the martyrs of the Revolution, was election, and he took his seat accordingly w nen i tc^ see^Mytnmg imr ■** ^ n 8 la Neither should than forty-three fugitive slaves have pasi 

d spotless. article regulating the qualification to exercise the elec- truth is spoken, on their way to Canada, w, bin a few we 

Botwhen he entered upon the last great crowning Uve fr-ch’ ise was under discussion, it was moved to it should be spokenffilove” S chattela with legs are precarious 

teen d^stJd^vandthat smfring had amend »*- y iasertin S the word “ whlte ’ wblcl1 amend ' While the children of the Orthodox Churches of Mas- Now you see them and now 7 °“ don’to- 


bank notes, in pay for ‘ the raw material,’ which she the sum of about $8,400, and is still increasing. Among the 
isinguo to enrich her merchant princes. I like to subscribers are Gov. Lincoln, $100; Charles Thurber, $100; 
‘sponsibilities shared where they might to he^and I alto! 

ve, m my very soul, they should be in this great mat- j; dge kinniout, $50. 

s'^uTltr U »SS trimerica 'have The Buffalo Express says : “ It is stetoi that no less 
•^S,?hey are also (treat sinners. Neither should than forty-three fugitive .have p»ed^through Albany 


uu u r - —- p-—-J --- ”- o uve »*“'*«* --- -- it stiouia De spoKen in love/' sen t. Chattels with legs are precarious possessions ai uesc. further 

'and that smUinff had amend Ifyy inserting the word “ white , 77 which amend- he childreQ of the Orthodox Churches of Mas- Now you see them and now y° u t , “«*** 

can form no conception of the feeling which u 8 i n g the elective franchise. This he resisted with all his Sohool Library, we need not wonder that too many of thi yi D v( f n G ^e dn es?av eveninlbytfennferg^fnd road,?n po.feri 
cessive electric shocks around this hall. It . it and power, but was not Ible to prevent its final be doU ghfaces in politics and hypocrites a pi eas ie tour tothe Canadian side of Niagara Falls. Brother humane 

ibster and Hayne had come up from their a ^ , . ,, h ^ became fully con- s Loenen talks of keeping a Hotel Register, after the manner of 

es, and, in all the vivid life of the dead past, passage. It was the , t ; san 8 b f p en . m religion. -----— arltoeratic establishments, for the purpose of recording the 1 

net and harness upon them, had entered the scions of the corruption which political partisanship_ en —---- g names of his guests, and having them published.—Syrociwr 


brought. We trust that Miss Armstead may receive some ItyfUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
jasure of pecuniary jnstice from the man who has robbed her jy|_ boston, Massachusetts. 

the fruit of her labour and sought to despoil her of her free- Established 1843. 

Among the laws framed by the Border Kuffian Legis- Branch Office in Metropolitan Bank Building, 110 Broadway 
mre of Kansas is one which enacts that any person enticing, New York City. 

nveying away or kidnapping a white child from its parents CAPITAL and accumulation of PREMIUMS to meet losses, 
guardians in the Territory of Kansas shall suffer the $830,000, 

nalty of six months’ imprteonmeat in the county jail, and be _^r, er paying, .among all holding policies, in cash (not in scrip) 
rtber liable to such fine as the discretion of the Court may dividends, amounting to 


like successive electric shocks around this hall. It in ity and power , but was not Ible to prevent its final them ^ be dongbfaces iQ po lii 

the helmet and harness upon them, had entered the scious of the corruption which political partisanship en - 

?• The South quailed nnder the perfect torrent of geade rs in its devotees. He became disgusted with it, Robinson’s New Political Map of t: 
riotic indignation and plain, outspoken Saxon denun- ^ never a fr er consented to give his name for any office —Alfred Rohinson, who has an office 
io .?2 h r, h came P° u ™g f *°P b P E : . Some P a \® wUob reauires him to swear to support any Constitution, with our own, has just published a not 

tsssa: ass? e;,"sS “2 * *-n >-«—«- f “ «••- - 

iPPear indifferent to this first hugle-note of defiance, f am Uy, he remarked that it was a great consolation to exhibiting at one view the relative pr< 


' ® nti ?‘ D ff' c " I ', v 1 ey l I j? The entire prolife are divided among all the members, IN CASH, 
3 Territory—DEATH . u, Q8 avoiding the unn ecessary and uncertain tendency oflarge accu 
’ imprisonment is the mu i a ti 0 ns of unpaid dlvidenda, erroneously called capital, aud also 
r stealing a negro baby, affording a certain and good rate of interest upon the outlay of pre 


He oldest American Life Insurance Sroijmny and' 


Fhich Southern dictation was set aside, only showed ’ , , , „ otten entirely clear of politics. dom and Slavery in this country. To this end the slave nc anan, • 

“wives more interested by the attempt. The iron rPma in 8 were interred in Friends’grave-yard, on states are coloured nearly black—the Territories are witll p aWi( 

'.Tho representative from South Carolina, who stood the 6 th inst. We apprehend no marble wiU be placed tinged with a lighter hue, bordering on gray, while the Probability 
“> the Senate Chamber and protected < the nephew of ,, t tell that » here lies the great and good Llndley free States are coloured red. seam^ y 

“»ele’ while smiting Mr. Sumner, sat watching with „ B . we know that he still lives in the reforms One can thus see at a glance just how much of this Concor(jj M 

“ervous form and quick, restless eye, and, while smart- • si .nnsArl to mourn that his body ennntrv is fnominallv'1 free, how much of it is wholly sub- states. Tt 


Roblnsox’s New Political Map op the United States. f ou ™ mL g ’ Boston Alias. ma , 

—Alfred Robinson, who has an office on the same floor T heYote of Lancaster County.— The friends of 43 ^“tactfrom a tettowrSbyTmfreh. 

with our own, has just published a now political map of M r. Bnchanan have sent abroad the boaat that he will have six ^ & friend aow in this cit y. 

.h, D.itea m. 1., r«r to p «p« o, ..». v ... 

exhibiting at one view the relative proportions of Free- sumpt ion here. Instead of six thousand majority for Mr. the i mme diate vicinity of Kansas Terri 
dom and Slavery in this country. To this end the slave there jriU 'tto Tntfcquatofed ^tenrf&l^hteh no 

States are coloured nearly black—the Territories are with pubUc opin j on j n the county will put it at less; and the "^„ a nt f olerated> it now exists in Kansas a 
tinged with a lighter hue, bordering on gray, while the probability is that it will bo much morc.-Dancaster hut. n-lug. Missoari K ven a neutral man cannot live tt 
free States are coloured red A Petticoat for Brooks.— One of Holmes’s patent hope the people of the North will quit talki 


•d from np the Missouri river Saturday evening. show,a 8 the condltl0n “wuxARIl'piliLLII^. 'pre"i™at lt4 

sdiate vicinity of Kansas Territory nearly all 6 _ 


- we oenate Uhamber ana protectea me nepuew ui there to tell that “ nere nes tuc seamless whalebone skirts has been sent to P. S. Brooks, from 

! while smiting Mr. Sumner, sat watching with _ „ But we that he still lives m the reforms One can thus see at a glance just how much ot tm Concord> Magg>> in t h e name of all the cowards in the United 

nervous form and quick, restless eye, and, while smart- * . + fl; SDOse d to mourn that his body country is (nominally) free, how much of it is wholly sub- states. The donors in their letter say: 

chivalrous sentiment 1 That’s false!! ’ So did the reW ard and enjoyment. But we shall greatly feel the. the one nor the other, being in a sort of tranmUon state, »ttan, and beranse it is very^unlike tko “ 

temau, the scholar, the lover of books, and the stu- Blu ’ 6 Thomas Whitson. and wi n he an invaluable auxiliary to the cause. The reply, i a the Senate, to the taunting inquiry of Mr. Brown, o 

„ — ronfWgWH ^ r YORK mapis53hy 5 4teches,andisfurnishedat $ I fiOpercopy 


:s, from resolutions—put the 
United able-bodied and s 
Count the cost, 


cept the sale of whiskey. If ever there 
u which no opposing opinion is for a 
iow exists in Kansas and North-West 
itral man cannot live there in peace. I 
i North will quit talking and passing 


ruey of New York City; R. Warren Weston (C 
r. Stone (Lawrence, Stone &Co.): William G 


“ Outside the Hall, in their hotel lif 
quoted equally for their good deportm 
or a hundred in the bar-room and not i 
and besides, none of the large, loose 


, ® a “. the scholar, the lover of books, and the stu- sm ’ 8 Thomas Whitson. wiU bo an inva i a a b le auxiliary to the canse. The reply, in the Senate to the taunting inquiry of Mr. Brown, 

Uemafej quiet, Hnobtrusive, unostentatious :-■= w ma p is 53 by 54 inches, and is furnished at $1 50 per copy, r^lychargingto wfth'fa^h^T. T 

,.^»ich had Men from “hei®tee despotsof the SALLIE HOLLEYINGHENT, NEW YORK. * * $] where twenty . five copies are aent to one address. « fr0 m Cowper -Boston Transcript.^ f ^ 

^ussasas — . - a. 

Charles'summer dev^o^ed the Lo^sfreng ^ 7 f debate On Sunday afternoon last, by invitation, Sallie Holley Hudson River Baptist Association the Eevi Rofu. Bate OjUjdgtete. fhe” mtofegrowi 

?i 0 h ve <>f liberty which was within him. gaye alecture on Slavery in the Friends’ meeting-house id coot) D . D . ; wishing to administer to the body the pill of e to aU g cre ation, to take this fi 

■ ^opposition side of the House, by which I mean The audience was large, intelligent, and very Colonization, sugared it all over with professions of anti- ju to serious consideration- 

tk.^-Oan or Free State side, was full, and thejal-1 . and made u P , in part, of persons who have _„„,i iv,r iho “ dark land” of Africa, as fol- H. wis is Wishisoton.—J udge Kelloj 


guish the worshippers at the shrine of alcohol. Compare this vt () P E D A L E 
with a certain party whose family altars take their name from J-J 

hoary drinking-shops, and whose orgies at Cincinnati lately J-- 1 - '■° K CHILI Kl- A 

were celebrated in art and poetry. Moral respectability, good Wiuaass. H£ 


HOME SCHOOL, 


t bam, or Free State side, v 
• “ffreedom dranlc in the u 
to»a flnmingled pleasure, 

“owned their faces duri 


. fteoked over the heretofore withheld their presence and sympathies from low| 


have I slavery and love for the “ dark land” of Afric 


In view of the four million people in the United I day ei 


He Knew he was in 
venerable citizen of Mi( 
y evening. It was his fi 
len the cars stopped, he 


Washington. —Judge Kellogg, 


the Republican party than does the speciality of their organi¬ 
zation-opposition to slavery and respect for the rights of v 
labour. The affinities between the overbearing rndeness of a 
mere overseer plantation life and the rowdy rabblement of r 
Five Points are dictated by a law as inevitable as that of che¬ 
mical precipitations; and so, too, the culture and refinement , 
which, in harmony with the beneficent arts ofthe century, has , 
measured the altitude of Work and the dignity of Man most 
be symbolized in the outward bearing of the gentleman. c 

A Slaver in Port. —It was noticed the other day, m , 
the proceedings of the United States District Court, that the f 


de she had been [ 
nst her for the offe 
lited States author 


^g&^irJasassasg • 

onl them 6how the character of old campaigners, and bloodshed m Kansas—have arrested the race, and more especially in view of the religious c ^ 1 ^ tbatj J her, and on being raised and her bottom examined hve augur , 

° Q gh a majority but on the Congressional harness the orA11HPf i the feelings of the people of this portion of the lion 0 f Africa, and the entire abandonment of that dar Washington. delegates from holes were found in u » showing that she was cast-away mten- 

: 

I° ae if infiufnc r e thlS the ^, are ready - Bu ‘ v f. ry feW ’ Xr as to secure the speedy overthrow aud extermination of A 8 fOC i atioQ , was not willing to swallow the gilded pM» Col. BuggAidwisely. ”S^ m h ake his W ay ’through ke Q r o comTforwIird to claim hm^Jhd it is not presum' \ 

■‘Sir at*.STk5«- totgtg«toc«.plr«y-to a "“’ —Ujwitbto.it. iwi5 bt “S^S“toWtoSa?S"i s oJfSS“'S.“i£'JS 

"t* Holley epoke with mock «- — » «• ^ -f"' “ IB, o, . SSSE?*ST^ ““" S '“""I ; 

Christianity, every instinct of a polished M d „ ba if showing it to be a religious duty and reader will find an article from The (London) Beus, to ^“^ntmformsM that another tototance^ „ Townje8 .. or Freedom in Virginia.— The citizens of Fauquier 

■ 

ms-HsS feSiSES 

'•, the irownt^ encan P eo P le carr 7 arms for defence pie of to comitry phari8e es eighteen hundred year* lshe d among American Abolitionists when we state that ^ red 1 t ^ he Thl dStetnded in a personal conflict between i 0V e of Free-Soil doctrine, and are load-voiced in praise of the 
h Up.7, n persons. Yet so it ia. and future venerations and r.rucified by the rnanseea c w from a gentleman. 1 be dispute enuuu h nQ which was arrested. Union. But tbe demonstration did not end A Cora- 


s, and future generations I and crucified by the I 


record with sorrow, and pour their unr 


upon those who thus place freemen upon ag0 ’ so . “ nfl “ licified by the Pharisaical and time-serving w hom every new testimony on behalt ot the cause become. 
“Thu y “- e> . secuted and T most impressively upou the wrongs more and more precious, as each may be looked upon as 

U“d their C . n °^ tbe country ka s said ‘ Arm yourselves’ ofouxday. She dwelt« ? thebenevolence and D088ib ly the last. 

a, aad 1 . re Presentatives here have obeyed their die- done to the oppressed, appealing P J _■_ — 

s ffe flnn' ref « wi ^ be the result if a blood-spot crim- symDat h y 0 f the audience, as none other co • Sumner Worse.— Horace Greeley, in a despatch to 

WM°r»,U to, w—j, W : 

Ration to Hon. John P. Hale.—T he friends of urging the importance of earnes c, ftVe b 0 lders 77 to and is declared in danger of softening of the brain, by hu 
at Hover, N. H. lately presented to him a silver under the banner of “ No Union wi . # medical friends. He is enjoined to avoid all excitemen , 

1 en the Talue of $100, as a token of their respect meet the emergencies of the present crisis. , g nQw and will bar aiy be permitted to resume his seat this ses- 

ouh- ° e ' Mr. Hale, on receiving the present, made God speed the progress of the revolution ^ sion . He will never fully recover.” 

2 and appropriate speech. going on! 


ions a ud crueffled »y _« . coloured peop i e despised, per- u was probably written by Miss Harriet Martineau, from | 

to L7,. a ‘to .p,Ua, ““ p ““ a7 ’**' ■ 

SS sympathy of the audience, ss nont i O^ei: c Mr _ Sdmnek WoasE—Horace Greeley, in a despatch to 




upon Mr. Underwood, to infora 
leeting, and to hint that “ it wa 
him tn leave the State as soon a 


ie the severity of the symptoms .—1 



HisMtomms gtprtet. 


THE MOURNER. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

The following most beauiiful porn has been just ser 

I saw the widower mournfully stand. 

Gazing out o’er sea and land; 

O'er the yellow corn, and waving trees, 

And blue stream rippling in the breeze. 

O ! beautiful seem the earth and sky— 

Why does he heave that bitter sigh ? 

Vaiu are the sunshine and brightness to him; 

His heart is heavy, his eyes are dim. 

His thoughts are not with the moaning sea, 
Though his gaze be fixed oil it vacantly • 

His thoughts are far where the dark boughs wave 
0 er the silent rest of his Mary’s grave. 

He starts, and brushes away a tear, 

For the still small voices are in his ear 
n “ he bright-haired angels bis Mary left 
1 — - id long bereft. 


friendthe 


To comfort her lonely a 
With a gash of sorrow 
Her little ones close witn a Iona caress. 

And they sigh; 0 ! not because Mary sleeps 
(For she is forgotten!)—but that be weeps. 

Yes, she is forgotten! The patient love. 

The tenderness of that meek-eyed dove, 

The voice that rose on the eveniug air. 

To bid them kneel to the God of 

The joyoos tones that greeted them, wnen 

After awhile, she came again , , , 

A^iVblesswd'tbe sons'of'tlmearhy dead; 

All is forgotten I All passed away 1 

oSuiKffll “If scarce csn teU 

K wnTtheir” ughmr, a short sweet dream, 

A 3 the breeze blows over the gentle stream, 

Eippliog a moment its quiet breast, 

And leaving it then to its sunny rest. 

But he— 0 ! deep in his inmost sonl, 

Which has drank to the dregs of sorrow’s bowl, 

Her look and her smile, and the lightest word 
Of the musical voice he so often heard. 

And never may hear on earth again, 

Though he loves it more than he loved it then, 

Are buried, at times to rise nnbid, 

And force hot ears to the burning lid. 

Her mother beloved may learn to forget, 

But he will remember and weep for her yet. 

Oh 1 while the heart where her head hath lain 
In its hours of joy, its sighs of pain; 

While the hand which so oft hath been clasped in here, 
In the twilight hour when nothing stirs, 

Beat with the deep foil pulse of life, 

Can he forget his gentle wife? 

Many may love him, and he in truth 
May love, but. not with the love of hie youth. 

Ever around his joy will come 
A stealing sigh for his long-loved home, 

And her step, aud her voice, will go glidingly by 
Through the desolate halls of his memory. 


TIME'S SPONGE. 


There are a few curiosities of our existing criminal 
few that wait to be, as Sir Matthew Hale would say, laid 
flat. A. good maDy have been laid flat since his time ; 
for that famous Jndge aDd Historian of the Pleas of the 
Crown lived in Stuart days, and died in the year sixteen 
hundred and seventy-six. A great many, he tells us, had 
been laid flat when he lived ; for instance, it had ceased 
to be felony and death to sell a horse to a Scotchman. 

Jack Cade, if Shakspeare knew his mind, meant that 
when he was king it should be felony to drink small beer; 
and that, we may say, looking at some actual cases, would 
have been do great sharpening of law. We have now 
not more executions in the country every year than used 
to be provided often in a single morning only. Seventy 
or eighty years ago, there were never less than a dozen 
culprits hung in a row after every Old Baily sessions ; 
and Townsend, the Bow Street runner, said that he re¬ 
membered a sessions of seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three, when Serjeant Adair was Recorder, after which 
forty were hanged at two executions. In earlier time, 
the lightest heed was taken of the punishment of death. 
It was no rare and solemn sentence, but staple judicial 
routine, that might be enlivened with a joke when possi¬ 
ble, to colour its monotony. Thus, Lord Bacon tells ol 
his father Sir Nicholas, that when appointed a Judge on 
the northern circuit, “ He was by one of the malefactors 
mightily importuned for to save his life; which, wheD 
nothing he had said did avail, he at length desired his 
mercy on account of kindred, ‘ Prithee,’ said my Lord 
Judge, ‘ how came that iu ? ’ ‘ Why, if it please you, my 
lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is Hog; and in all 
ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred that they 
are not to be separated.’ ‘Ay, but,’ replied Judge Bacon, 
‘you and I cannot be kindred except you be hanged; for 
How is not Bacon until it be well haDged. ” 

Of course crime was not lessened by extreme severity. 
As for the punishment of death, Air. Harmer, a great jail 
solicitor, said, in his evidence before the Criminal Law 
Commission, “ In the course of my experience, I have 
found that the punishment of death has no terror on a 
common thief. I have very often heard thieves express j 
their great dislike of being sent to the House of Oorrec- ] 
tion, or the hulks, but I never heard one say that he was 
afraid of being hanged.” Mr. Amos, Downing Professor 
of the Laws at Cambridge (upon whose recent very inte¬ 
resting sketch. Rains of Time Exemplified in Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale’s History of the Pleas of the Crown, this arti¬ 
cle is wholly founded), suggests also the case of a person 
in a respectable station of life, who lived during the last 
century in Holborn Court, Cray’s Inn, and was for a long 
time in the habit of breaking open and robbing chambers 
in the Inns of Court, without any suspicion attaching to 
him. It is remarkable that, during this period, he always 
went to Abingdon’s coffee-house, in Holborn, on an e? 
cution-day, to see from thence the prisoners pass by 
their carts to Tyburn. At no other time did he frequent 
that coffee-house. 

The result of ordering men to do what they will not, or 
cannot do, is, when action of some kind is enforced, com-1 
monly absurd. The law used to compel jurymen, if they 
acquitted any accused man of murder, not merely to 
acquit him, but to name the guilty person. Whenever 
they could not do this to the satisfaction of their 
sciences, the juries declared that the real murder 
John-a-Noakes. That person of whom we speak so often 
as Jack Noakes in friendly tones, has been declared guilty 
by jury after jury of a series of horrible atrocities. Away 
with him, then 1 Let him be laid flat 1 When larcenies 
were grand and petty, and a few shillings more or less in 
the value of a stolen article made the question one of life 
or death to the thief, juries used, in the most open way, 
to deal in what were called by Blackstone pious perjuries. 
It was a common thing for them to find that five-pound- 
notes, or ten-pound-notes of the Bank of England, were 
articles of the value of twelve pence, four shillings and 
sixpence, or twenty-nine shillings, as the humanity of the 
case required. In fact, the result of the too great strin¬ 
gency of law was a great laxity of practice, illustrated in 
the happiest way by the bleachers, who petitioned parlia¬ 
ment to protect them by withdrawing the capital pun¬ 
ishment of stealing from bleaching-gronnds. 

Numerous, then, us the executions used to be, they did 
not represent a tithe or hundredth part of the amount of 
what was pronounced capital crime; nor the Dumber oi 
persons who were sentenced to death without the smallest 
intention of hanging them. We never were so savage as 
our laws have sometimes been. A short time before the 
abolition of capital punishment for stealing to the amount 
of forty shillings in a dwelling-house, Lord Kenyon sen¬ 
tenced a young woman to death for that offence : where¬ 
upon she fainted, and the judge, in great agitation, ex¬ 
claimed, “ I don’t mean to hang you 1 Will nobody tell 
her, I don’t mean to hang her ? ” Of the pious perjuries, 
who does not feel that the chief crime was in the law, not 
in the administrator, and that the law must bear the 
heaviest weight of Sir Samuel Romilly’s objection to the 
“ looking upon the evasion of our criminal laws with so I 
much favour as to regard the profanation of the name ol 
God, in the very act of administering justice to men, as 
that which is in some degree acceptable to the Almighty, 
and as partaking of the nature of a religious duty 1 ” 

There used to be—as we suppose there are still—a 
great many delicacies in the laws having reference to 
homicide and burglary; but in Sir Matthew Hale’s time, 
the knotty question of what was passable Latin for bur¬ 
glarious and burglar, ia the framing of indictments, was 
the delicacy of the season. More offenders escaped by 
+nL W k ltlng of ( . b “ r ? arit er, or burgenter, for burglariter, 
by pro ° of innocence; but, although these errors 
aD i d ^ atal flaws in an indictment, it was 
Se na~ of g fe 1 r ter WaS « ood Latin enough to serve, 


who had attempted to murder his masterby pying fimj 
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to enter his master s chamoei , 

up the latch of a door. gnr e whether it ever 

R has be f“^tfed Wh« it was burglary to break 
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qnch a case a3 the following was 
of felony was d« h, nte ^ busbandryi left j n charge of 
tSm, entered his granary by means of a 
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_ ftve to his horses. Out of eleven judges, three 
they gav wa3 n0 f e fo n y ; eight ruled for a con¬ 

viction, some of the eight formally alleging that the rob- 


ub aBBuow __for their own gain, because 

feeding of the horses, their own labour would 
be lessened. , . . . 

The idle subtleties that have been spent by criminal 
lawyers upon the subject of theft could scarcely be seen 
to more advantage thaD in the consideration of that ele¬ 
ment in thieving, which consists in carrying the stolen 
thing away; or, as the books called it, the asportavit. 
Thus it was held that if a prisoner removed a package 
from the head to the tail of a wagon, the asportavit was 
complete; but if he moved it only by lifting it up where 
it lay, and standing it on end, for the purpose of ripping 
it open, the asportavit was not complete, because every 
part of the package was not shown to have been moved. 
The central point of it might be exactly where it was 
before. This was understood by the poet who declared 
the asportavit to be complete as against him when “ the 


tole some tarts, and—took them 


the purposes of law. 
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tleties of homicide. Accidental homicide 7f itoJSL 80 ** 
of the doing of a lawful 

arose out ol a trespass, not a larceny, was manslaughter 
but if it arose out of a larceny, was murder. Thus Mr 


ing at a bird, and not using proper and'ordinary caution i 
to prevent danger, unfortunately happeneth to kill his 
neighbour. The guilt of this man, in the eye of our law 
and, consequently, the proportion of his punishment, will’ 
depend, partly on the nature, shape, and size of the bird ; 
and partly on the intention of the man with respect to the 
bird; bat will have no connection whatever with the a< 
of homicide. If the bird chanceth in evidence to prove _ 
wild pigeon, no man’s property, it will be excusable homi¬ 
cide ; if a tame fowl, aud shot at for the amusement or 
improvement of the marksman, it will be felonious and 
manslaughter, because an unlawful tresspass on the pro¬ 
perty of another ; lastly, if the bird were private property, 
and intended to be stolen, which must be collected from 
the circumstances, it will be murder.” Hobbes, the pbi- 
losopner, living in Hale’s time, expressed the law in this 
form : *‘ II a boy be robbing an apple-tree, and by some 
chance fall therefrom, and break the neck of a man stand¬ 
ing underneath, the crime consists in a tresspass, to the 
damage, perhaps, of sixpence. Tresspass is an offence, 
but the falling is none, and it was not by the trespass, but 
by the falling, that the man was slain ; yet Coke would 
have him hauged for it, as if he had fallen of malice pre¬ 
pense.” 

There was a case which combined, in a suggestive 
way, questions of homicide and burglary. A “servant 


Knave of Hearts, he 
quite away.” 

There are one or twojlegal terms of which the meaning 

is perhaps not generally known. We need remind- 

that lunacy is derived from an idea that madness 
nected with the moon ; bnt many may not be aware that 
felcny is derived from an idea that felons are prompted by 
excess of gall. Felonies were crimes committed felieo 
animo, with a mind affected by the gall; and Hale was 
of opinion that the reason why a lunatic cannot be guilty 
of a crime is a want of gall. Then again, maimiDg is not 
any kind of wounding, but such wounding as lessens a 
man’s power of battling in his own defence. Therefore, 
it was ruled that to knock out a man’s front tooth is to 
maim him; bnt that he ia not maimed by the knocking 
out of a grinder; because with a front tooth he can bite 
and tear an enemy, but with a grinder he can only masti¬ 
cate his food. 

Lunatics and idiots, it was said, could not be criminals 
for want of gall; yet that they can destroy life is cer¬ 
tain. Dr. Mayo relates that “ an idiot in the hospital of I 
Salzburg appearing to be singularly insusceptible of fear, 
an experiment of an appalling character, and of appalling 
consequences, was made upon him, as a means of putting 
his susceptibility to the test. It was proposed to produce 
in him the impression that he saw a dead man come to 
life. A person, accordingly, had himself laid out as a 
corpse and enveloped in a shroud; and the idiot was 
ordered to watch over the dead body. The idiot perceiv¬ 
ing some motion in the corpse, desired it to lie still; but 
the pretended corpse raising itself in spite of this admoni¬ 
tion, the idiot seized a hatchet, which, unluckily, was 
within his reach, and cut off first one of the feet of the 
unfortunate counterfeit, and then, unmoved by his cries, 
cut off his head. He then calmly resumed his station by 
the real corpse.” One sees in such a story what is meant 
by there being no gall—or felony in the lunatic. Here 
is a ghastly murder without bitterness of wrath or crimi¬ 
nal intent. As little was there of gall in a French child, 
five years and a half old, mentioned by Yoltaire. This 
little boy, at Lyons, swore against bis own mother minute 
evidence of sundry horrible offences, ending with a mur¬ 
der, and the particulars of throwing the dead body in the 
Rhone, all of which turned out to be false. The child 
having been suborned by two children of her accusers, 
had very nearly sent his mother to the stake—for sugar¬ 
plums 1 

We have an arbitrary way of fixing fourteen years as 
the age in relation to responsibility for certain capital 
offences. We take that age from the East, where puberty 
comes early, and it is not the sole trace of an origin from 
Constantinople in many of onr statutes. The Code Napo- 
foon is wiser. It determines that if an accused person be 
under the age of—not fourteen, but—sixteen, it shall be 
inquired of by the jury whether he acted with or with¬ 
out discernment. In the latter case he is acquitted; but 
is liable to be under dne control. If, on the contrary, be 
be found to have acted with discernment, his punishment, 
it is decreed, shall be regulated in proportion to the fall 
punishment of the offenee, but never equal to it. Our 
old laws took little thought at all of any such distinction. 
In sixteen hundred and twenty-nine, a child between the 
ages of but eight and nine was hanged for arson at the 
Abingdon assizes. As late as the year seventeen hun¬ 
dred and eighty, a boy of fourteen was hanged for parti¬ 
cipating in a riot about Catholic Emancipation. It might 
be said, however, that a London street-boy is mature at 
ten. Account was given to a parliamentary committee 
of one of these unhappy creatures who during a career 
of five years jiad robbed to the amount of three thousand 


And ravished was that constant heart, " 

She did to every heart prefer; 

For though it conld its king forget, 

’Twas trne and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames, 

She bore his constant heart to see. 

These couplets on treason are more harmless than 
certain treasonable couplet made by a poor schoolmaster 
named Collynbore, who Was, in the reign of Richard the 
Second, beheaded and quartered, as the chronicler Grafton 
tells, “ for makmg a small rhyme.” His misfortune was 
that the exigency of his verse compelled him to pnt hog 
when he meant boar : he conld not help it for the life of 
him, and paid his life as penalty. Thus ran the small 
rhyme: 

The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell onr Dog 
Rale all England under the Hog; 

“ meaning by the Hog,” says Grafton, “ the dreadful wild 
Bore which was the King’s cognisance, and because the 
first line ended in dog, the metrician could not, observing 
the regiment of meeter, ende the second verse in Bore, 
but called the Bore an Hogge.” 

When a traitor was condemned to be hung, drawn and 
quartered, that sentence was commonly preceded by the 
order that he should be carried on a hurdle to the place 
of execution. This hurdle was a merciful invention of the 
monks. The original sentence had been that the object 


of a royal vengeance should be dragged at the tail of a 
horse over the stones andjthrough the mud, and so brought, 
already bruised and bleeding, to his death. In this way 
Prince David was drawn through Shrewsbury, and Wal¬ 
lace through London. Monks seem to have suggested 
the humane interposition of a hurdle, for in the reign of 
Edward the Third a judge, in condemning a criminal, is 
reported to have given especial order that “ neither friars 
nor others ” should dare to help the culprit with anything 
to rest upon in the drawing to the gallows. 

We add only one more note from Professor Amos’., 
suggestive book, and that must be about the affixing of. 
the heads of traitors upon Temple Bar. The heads of 
the persons convicted of the Scotch Rebellion in seventeen 
forty-five were affixed on Temple Bar, until the place was 
so full that the remaining heads were sent to Carlisle for 
a like exhibition. In the newspaper called the Post Boy 
is the following notice for May the eighteenth, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-three, respecting Layer’s head : “ his 
head was carried to Newgate in order to be parboiled, 
and affixed upon Temple Bar this day.” 

Surely it is no matter of regret for us that in the comae 
of time there are so many changes, so many ruins, 
many monuments of social or judicial wisdom— 

“ That as things wiped out with a sponge, do perish.” 
Time, we are happy to know, still brandishes his sponge, 
and still there exist judicial curiosities doomed to, we 
hope, prompt effacement.— Household Words. 
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been sentenced to death; but, from compassion, sent to 
the Philanthropic Asylum instead of the gallows. Thence 
he escaped, and was for another offence transported for 
life—all, before the age of thirteen. 

There were some niceties connected with the judicial 
treatment of the law of Escheat, or Confiscation, which 
led even to a necessity for bringing torture into common 
use. If prisoners liable to confiscation of their goods 
were mutes, that is to say refused to plead, there could 
be no attainder, and consequently no escheat. For this 
reason, in Sir Matthew Hale’s time, it was the constant 
practice at Newgate to tie together with whipcord the 
two thumbs of any refractory person, and the whipcord 
with the aid of a parson soon produced the desired effect. 
If more were required, recourse was had to the peine forte 
et dure, the more horrible form of torture. A case is on 
record of a member of an ancient family in Yorkshire, 
who, in a fit of jealousy, had killed three of his children, 
his youngest child being from home at nurse. Proceed¬ 
ing to destroy the infant also, he was terrified by a storm, 
which awakened his remorse. He was arrested; in order 
to preserve the estate to his surviving child, he died mute 
—under the agonies of torture 1 
A case of a different kind is that of one William Dal- 
hoit, who, a hundred years ago, was convicted at the 
Salisbury quarter-sessions of petty larcency, for stealing 
one penny; whereby his effects, consisting of bank notes 
to the amount of one hundred and eighty pounds and 
twenty guineas in money, were forfeited to the bishop as 
the lord of the manor. It so happened that the bishop 
had a conscience, and gave all the money back to the 
family, in this form, namely, one hundred pounds to the 
felon’s father, the same to his daughter, and the remaining 
twenty shillings to himself. The old claims on confiscated 
goods were rarely, however, met in this way. Even kings 
were careful of the use they could make of such windfalls, 
and there was a great royal truth in the answer of James 
the First to the widow of Sir Walter Raleigh, who peti¬ 
tioned for the restitution of Sherborne Castle, that he 
“ mun have it for Ker.” Sylla the dictator is supposed 
to have been the inventor of such forms of confiscation, 
which in the reign of Louis the Fourth was defended by 
M. de Tourreil, a distinguished lawyer, by the express 
declaration, that “ Yon must stab the heart of the father 
the bosom of the son.” 

As we have fallen among kings, we may as well go on 
make a note or two upon the old judicial view of trea- 
u, concerning which it may be said first, that there has 
been some confusion in the interpretation of the old word 
Imagine, in the declaration that it is treason, among other 
things, to imagine the king’s death. It used to mean 
jly to plot, and in this sense the Psalmist i3 translated, 
by do the people imagine a vain thing ? ” In this 
e Chaucer speaks of such imagining as a thing visible 
to the eyes: 

“ There saw I all the dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing, 


The spoiler with the knife,” &c. 

We will speak only of high treason, not of the petit 
treason, which is murderous rebellion of a wife against her 
lord and husband; of a servant against his master, and 
so on ; though as a memorial of the domestic suavity for 
which it was thought worth while to take thought specifi¬ 
cally by our forefathers, we may mention one of Sir 
Matthew Hale’s statements; that if a wife throws a 
poker at her maid’s head, which by accident lights on her 
husband’s head and kills him, that is petit treason. This 
sort of offence was only abolished in the time of George 
the Fourth, and classed with ordinary murder. We 
speak only of high treason, and of the good old punish¬ 
ment of traitors, who were to be hanged, cut down alive, 
embowelled while still living, then finally be quartered. 
This sentence was only humanized in the time of George 
the Third by the exertions of Sir Samuel Romilly; which 
were, for a long time, baffled by the protest of the crown 
officers, that he was breaking down “ the bulwarks of the 
constitution.” May we be pardoned a few terrible lines 
to show the old judicial state of things, as concerned 
treason, in all its horror? In Sir Matthew Hale’s time, 
the regicide Harrison, when the executioner was in the 
"ct of disembowelling him, rose aud gave that functionary 
b *®? in the face. Hugh Peters, after being carried on 
sledge to the scaffold, was made to sit thereon within 
tee rads, to behold the execution of Cook, who had been 
'?* the Commonwealth, and we are told that 
terTl r°ni k w /^ cut down “live, and brought to be quar- 
Petere n^“ e l uru , er or . dered the sheriffs men to bring 
hangman 1 u- e m *8 bt se ® it; and by-and-by the 

bin! his bloodv* ^““1 aU besmeared in bleed, and mb ’ 
Come, how d^vonTil t?i ethcr > he tauntingly asked 


Come, how do von m-1 he tauntingly asked : 

you like it? Ci k L B F' 0 1' PeterS? h0 ,T d0 
trample on a dying mau. * ueo< ^ you do not well to 
More mildly, SheDstone, in h\* k«h j T ty 


execution 

And severed was that beauteous neck 
Round which her arms had fondly cloned- 


From The London News, June 12. 

The march of events in the United States is almost as 
important, and ought to be almost as interesting, to Eng¬ 
lishmen as to Americans. In the domestic politics of the 
States we possess the key to the foreign policy of the 
government, and the mystery of the insults offered to 
England is solved by the graver wrongs offered to the 
elite of the American nation by the government, or under 
its connivance. Therefore it is that we have been anxious 
to keep the facts of the struggle about Kansas before the 
eyes of our readers, and for the same reason we now lay 
before them a brief narrative of a series of incidents 
which may not impossibly issue in, a dissolution of the 
Union. Such a dissolution has been the occasional threat 
of many an angry State or disappointed party since the 
great nullification conflict, a quarter of a century ago, 
but the case of Massachusetts, cf which we are now 
speaking, is wholly unlike that of passionate South Caro¬ 
lina. Massachusetts, the leading State of the Union, 
would no more hear of a dissolution of the Union twenty 
years ago than England would hear of restoring the 
Stnarts or of setting up a republican government, aDd 
gradual has been the approach to the verge of sfrcli dis¬ 
solution, and very stringent must have been the force of 
circumstances which could bring the foremost, the most 
intelligent and the most staid of the group of States into 
such a position. 

About eighteen years ago, a clergyman from New Eng¬ 
land, a citizen from Massachusetts, was settled at St. I 
Louis, Missouri. Having denounced, by his missionary 
press, the denial of justice in a case of bnrning a negro 
alive, which prevented the murderers being brought to 
trial, he was driven out of the State, after his press and 
types had been thrown into the Mississippi. On the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river, at Alton, Illinois, which was not 
a slave State, he established his press again. There he 
remained, through many scenes of violence, quiet and 
inoffensive, but continuing to publish his paper. At 
length, after his press had been destroyed three times, he 
was shot; and it has been customary from that day for¬ 
ward to call Lovejoy the first martyr in the cause which 
is now approaching its crisis. Dr. Channing, as soon as 
the murder was known in Massachusetts, headed the citi¬ 
zens of Boston in a requisition to the municipal authori¬ 
ties for the use of Faneuil Hall—the old “ Oradfo dm 
Liberty,” as it has been called since the Revolution—for ' 
a public meeting, on occasion of Lovejoy’s murder, in 
defence of the press. The authorities refused the nse of I 
the Hall, on the ground that public sentiment was oposed 
to snch a meeting as was proposed. This stirred Dr. 
Channing to such a remonstrance as shamed the leading 
citizens to action, and the same requisition, bearing an 
immense mass of signatures, was presented agaiD, with 
success. Very critical the occasion was; and there were 
moments when the friends of constitutional rights feared 
that all was lost, and that liberty of the press, and all the 
liberties that are implicated with it, would be sacrificed 
to dread of political danger on the one hand, and the 
cupidity of the merchants on the other. To Dr. Chan- 
ning’s low voice and quiet manner were opposed the loud¬ 
ness and the blustering of the Attorney-General of the 
State, who seemed to carry the waverers with him in his 
denunciations of the press as a troubler of the relations 
of the North and South; aDd all seemed lost, when a 
very youDg man made his first great speech—the first of I 
a series with which no other American oratory can com¬ 
pare. Mr. Wendell Phillips, whose name is becoming 
•e important to England every day, was a young citi- 
of good property and good family ; and he obtained 
a hearing at once, and roused others to support the right, 
so that it finally prevailed. Mr. Wendell Phillips has for 
many years been the leader of the disunion party, fore¬ 
going all the usual aims of republican ambition, rather 
than take the oath of allegiance to the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion, which countenances slavery, and is therein in direct 
opposition to the Constitution of his own State. Sooner 
than others, the disunion leaders saw that unconstitutional 
laws like the Fugitive Slave law and the Nebraska bill 
must be carried through the compromises of the Consti¬ 
tution ; and they took their ground in good time, so that 
if others had joined them, the final collision and disruption 
of the Union might have been avoided. 

Among the hearers at that critical meeting_ 

student, the favourite pupil of Judge Story—Mr. Charles 
Sumner, whose name is just now the label of the cause 
throughout the United States. Mr. Sumner lived for 
some time in London, and travelled extensively in our 
country. He made many friendships among us, and the 
selection of him as a victim of Southern violence is per¬ 
haps a fortunate circumstance, as the personal sympathy 
of many Englishmen will necessarily quicken their cor 
prehension of American politics, in which Mr. Sumner _ 
so deeply concerned. This gentleman’s conclusion as to 
the right method of action was not the same as Mr. 
Phillips’s, though their advocacy of their common prin¬ 
ciples was equally earnest. Mr. Sumner decided for poli¬ 
tical action, and entered CoDgress as a leader of the Free 
Soil party. He has for some time been one of the Sena¬ 
tors from Massachusetts; the honest, plain spoken Aboli¬ 
tionist, Mr. Wilson, being the other. * 4 , 

The agitation caused in Boston and the rural districts 
by the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave law in Burns’s 
case so far brought the citizens to the point of practical 
action that they passed the Personal Liberty law, and are 
abiding by it, in opposition to all threats. The aid they 
have given to the free settlers in Kansas is well known ; 
and the completest exposure of the betrayal of Kansas I 
by the President and his creatures that has yet been made 
is to be found in the speech in the Senate of Mr. SumDer. 
Out of that speech has arisen the new crisis, which so fills 
every American mind that whole packets of letters and 
newspapers by the last mail contain no notice whatever 
of the quarrel with England. Mr. Sumner’s speech was 
long and exhaustive. The reports given of it in the Ame¬ 
rican papers vary so widely that it ia impossible to judge 
whether it was or was not offensive in its personalities. 

If it was, this is a new feature in Mr. Sumner’s oratory; 
and there is a strong presumption that it was not, in the 
fact that, while addressing a hostile auditory for two days, 
he was not once called to order. Mr. Butler, a Senator 
from South Carolina, came in for his share of Mr. Sumner’s 
reply and accompanying censure. A consultation was held 
by some Southern Representatives the night after Mr. Sum¬ 
ner’s speech, to decide how he should be punished and 
silenced, aud i t was under the directions of this clique that a 
member of the other house, Mr. Brooks, a nephew of Mr. 
Butler, took up Mr. Butler’s quarrel—not by sending a 
challenge to Mr. Sumner, but by twice waylaying him On 
his way to the Senate Chamber, and finally attacking 
him there when he was incapable of self-defence. Mr. 
Sumner was writing at his desk, which was fixed to the 
floor, aud he was also confined by the weight of the Sena¬ 
torial arm-chair—he was alone in that part of the room, 
unarmed, in every way unprepared, when his enemy came 
behiud him, and, without a word spokeD, struck him vio¬ 
lently on the head. Mr. Sumner sprang up with such 
force as to tear up the fastenings of his desk, but he fell 
unconscious, and was beaten as be lay till the person who 
mounted guard over his assailant was pushed aside, and 
the assailant himself overpowered. Mr. Sumner will not 


qtriry into this breach of Senatorial privilege, and the 
committee could not, of course, be refused ; but Mr. I 
Seward is not on it, nor any other Northern man who 
can be supposed to have any bias against the South. The 
Washington magistrate saw no occasion for committing 
Brooks to prison, or for even taking bail for his appear- 
ance. Throughout Massachusetts and a great part of| 
New England public meetings were immediately called. 
The first Boston meeting, instant and spontaneous, is very 
striking. Dr. Channing has been long in his grave; bnt 
the white-haired old Dr. Beecher, Mrs. Stowe’s father, 
was there to open the meeting with prayer—according to 
the old custom of the State. To us the most impressive 
fact is that the general cry of this and the great subse¬ 
quent meeting, composed of citizens of all politics and 
religions, all professions and parties, was for Wendell 
Phillips, the Abolitionist and disunion leader. All his 
speeches are splendid ; and it may be imagined how this 
one will work. The situation of disunion, virtual before, 
will ere long become actual and recognised. The senti¬ 
ment of the first meeting may be briefly expressed in 
the words of one of the speakers—“ The blood of this 
Northern man, who had dared to stand np in the Senate 
of the United States under circumstances that would have 
discouraged a man of less ardour, less enthusiasm, and 
less courage—that blood now stains the Senate floor, and 
not all the water of the Potomac can wash it ont.” A 
prodigious meeting was held in Fanenil Hall the evening 
before the departure of the last mail; and the next will 
briDg detailed accounts of the proceedings and of Mr. 
Phillips’s speech. The New England Annual Conven¬ 
tion was to take place the week after ; and it may be con¬ 
fidently predicted that it will be more like the conventions 
of Washington’s days than any that have been held since. 
Meantime this quarrel puts out of sight and out of mind 
the quarrel with England, and the President’s purpose in 
aggravating that dispute will be so far baffled. Every 
man is repeating to himself and his neighbour that the 
blood of their representative now stains the Senate floor, 
and not all the water of the Potomac can wash it out. 
The next thing said is, that there is nothing for it but the 
discomfiture of the slave policy or separatioh from it, and 
that this would be the upshot, whether now or ten years 


BY WILLIAM O. BRYANT. 

Titten for the recent Centennial Celebration at Bridgewater, Mast. 
Two hundred times has Jane renewed 

When here, amid the lonely wood, 

Our fathers met to pray. 

Beside this gentle stream, that strayed 
Through pathless deserts then, 

L '~i heroic women prayed, 


are well drugged . - • les imbeciles.'), an 
irritate themselves until they got really sick, un 
invariably came to the rescue, and all the person? 
third class got well. There was a little mortality a 
those who received bnt bread pills and coloured wa 
and the mortality was greatest among those who wei 
carefully drugged according to the dispensary ’’ 


PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF CITIES. 


London is now the greatest concentration of human 
power the world has ever known. Will its supremacy be 
permanent ? or will it, like its predecessors, be eclipsed by 
Western rivals ? 

New Yorkers do not donbt, and indeed have no reason 
to doubt, that their city, now nnmbering little more than 
one-third the population of London, will, within the next 
fifty years, be greater than the metropolis of the British 
Empire. 

New York, with her immediate dependencies, numbers 
about 900,000. Since 1790, she has established a law of 
growth which doubles her population once in fifteen years. 
If this law continues to operate, she may be expected to 
possess 1,800,000 in 1871; 3,600,000 in 1886; and 
7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years be allowed New 
York as her future period of duplication, she would still 
overtake London by the end of fifty years. London may 


then have five millions; New York will almost certainly 
have more than that number. 

Will the star of empire become stationary at New 
York? 

The interior plain of North America has within itself 
more means to sustain a dense population in civilized 
comfort than any other region of the world. The star 
of empire cannot be arrested in its western coarse before 
it reaches this plain. Its most promising city at present, 
is Chicago. The law of its growth since 1840 seems to 
be a duplication within four years. In 1840 it numbered 
4,479. In June of this year it will contain 88,000. At 
the same rate of increase carried forward, it would over¬ 
take New York within twenty years. If six years be 
allowed for each fntnre duplication, Chicago would over¬ 
take New York in thirty-three years. If the growth of 
Chicago should in future be measured by a duplication 
every seven years, it would contain 5,622,000 in fortv-two 
years. In 1901, forty-five years from this tin 
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nected with religious worship are obi*;/ 
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place about A. 

Correspondent of the Times. u ' 10 2o.— 


A gentleman ODce said he ,, 
full of ladies adrift on the ocean to sen to ^ s. 
would steer; a lady in the room renlW! 1 ^ V 
told—they would steer to the Isle of M ’ fe 


’ iIa n, t 0 

In private, we must watchourthOT^t, ■ ^ 

ur tempers; in company, our tono-ues. ’ 1,1 


id grave, undaunted m 


And undissembling lips tbat spoke 
The free and guileless thought. 

They prayed, and thanked the Mighty One 
Who made their hearts so strong, 


For them he made that desert place 
A pleasant heritage; 

The cradle of a free-bo; 


From peaceful age to age. 

The plant they set, a little vine. 

Hath stretched its boughs afar 
To distant hills and streams that shine 
Beneath the evening star. 

Onrs are their fields, those fields that smile 
With Summer's early flowers: 

Oh, let their fearless scorn of guile 
And love of truth be ours. 


A FINNISH LEGEND. 


like a true history of his sweetheart’s S f n iu . a 1 \ r * ads I die of this. He is pronounced out of danger; but if he 
execution: owing mm to | bad d j e( j on tbe S p 0tj t ) ie wra th of his State conld not 


have been greater than it is. It will not be appeased 
by the conduct of the authorities at Washington, whose 
partiality iu iavour of the assailant, Brooks, is evident 
enough. Mr. Seward moved for a committee of in- 


“ Once upon a time there lived in Finland a very wild 
and wicked young man, who, after a long course of pro¬ 
fanity and licentiousness, crowned all his bad deeds by 
becoming a Finn Bluebeard. He married three young 
women almost at once, shut them np in a wicker basket, 
and burned them. No one knew the fate of the three 
poor girls ; they had disappeared. That was all. One 
morning the young man was found stretched on the 
threshold of the door, dead, his body covered with dark 
blue spots. It was clear he had spent the nieht in wrest¬ 
ling with the Evil One and been overcome. . K nried 
him, however, with the rites of the churr' v 
morning the sacristan, gomg early to rin ;' 
saw to his horror the dead body of the y< 
they had buried standing erect in a nic 
porch of the church. He ran to the p. 
ing some one had raised the body from its w? 
it again. But up rose the corpse once more, came - 
to the porch that night, and appeared in its niche the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Three times they reburied it; three 
times he rose again. At last the good man perceived 
that other powers were engaged in this, and he suffered 
the corpse to remain unmolested in its niche. Finally, 
only a skeleton was there, and no one passed it with¬ 
out the sign of the cross. Years passed away, and the 
story might have been forgotten, if the skeleton in the 
porch did not tend to keep its memory fresh. Perhaps 
it was a desire to get rid of such a monitor to his con¬ 
science that led another wild young man to resolve to 
have it displaced from its niche. Instead, however, of 
trying to do so himself, he engaged the services of a 1 
young girl, whose innocent mind made her devoid of fear. 
By the promise of a good reward, he prevailed on her to 
3 evening to the church and carry away the skele- 
. She reached the outer porch, advanced to the niche, 
and approached the thing that had been so long erect 
there. But lo 1 instead of her extending her arms, the 
skeleton stretched out his. More horrible still, it spoke. 
It told her she must be squeezed to death in those dread¬ 
ful arms, since she had dared to violate the repose of the 
dead. Her prayers and cries moved even a skeleton to 
pity her, and in its hollow voice it said : ‘ If you will save 
yourself, you may save me also. Go then into the church; 
there you will see three young girls kneeling before the 
altar. They are my three brides, whom I burned in 
day. For that crime I am compelled to remain here, 
can neither rest in the grave norenter the threshold of] 
the holy temple. Here 1 must remain forever unless I 
can obtain their pardon. For fifty years I have waited 
for this occasion of employing some one to ask them to 
pardon me: go, now, and do so.’ The girl tremblingly 
opened the door of the church; the whole nave was 
lighted up as if for a grand festival; and the soft tones 
of a plaintive chant resounded throughout it. At the 
foot of the altar three young girls were kneeling, covered 
in a long white veil. The chant was by them. The poor 
mortal girl approached her spiritual sisters and, trembling, 
craved for the pardon for the skeleton at the porch door. 

‘ N o, no,’ chanted the three spirits. ‘No pardon for him.’ 
The messenger returned with the fatal reply. ‘ Yet once | 
more ask them, if not for my sake, for yours, to pardon 
me,’ said the skeleton in answer; ‘ else shall you die.’ 
She repeated her prayer to the three spirits with this 
addition. ‘ No, no; there is no pardon for him.’ ‘ Yet 
once more try if you can prevail,’ said the skeleton. Again 
she went, and, falling on her knees, cried to the three 
spirits, ‘ Pardon him, pardon him, for the sake of the 
Saviour 1 ’ He is pardoned, he is pardoned! ’ repeated 
each spirit. The chant ceased ; the lights went out; the 
three spirit-brides disappeared, aDd_ the skeleton moved 
away from its niche; sunk down in its grave, and lay 
there ever after.”— A Summer in Northern Europe. 


expected to contain about one-tenth of this population. 


of that day is a subject for curious speculation. 

Some twenty-eight years ago, it was predicted 
writer that one or more interior cities of North A 


leans, and ultimately second only to New York. Cincin- 


commerce of the interior plain from the ri 


commercial points on the great lakes. To most m 


Cincinnati. To him it appeared, as certain as the j 
ment of time, that Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and 
other commercial points on the lakes, would become 
greater than Buffalo. Chicago leads the procession, hav¬ 
ing passed Buffalo the present year. Cleveland and 
Detroit are to follow next, to be succeeded by Toledo, 
which will certainly-pass these and be only second 


that city, in the long race for supremacy. 

Between 1840 and 1850, the chief cities of the central 
plain, taken together, increased at the annual rate of 11 
per cent, compounded. This rate was much exceeded 
by the most flourishing. St. Louis had an average 
annual increase of 18 per cent.; Chicago of over 20 per 
cent.; and Milwaukee of 26 per cent. Since 1850, for 
six years to June, 1856, Chicago has continued to 


and Cleveland have had a like annual increase of 16 per 
*ut. Of the Canadian cities of the plam,no one, except 
Montreal, can claim to be numbered among the 
-rts of the world. j. w. s. 


’ 4 GAINST COLOUR 


THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


at Paris aays, in a letter to the New York C 
a lecture somewhat in 


Gentlemen : Medicine is a great humbug. I know 

_s called a science—science, indeed 1 It is nothing 

like science. Doctors are mere empirics, when they an 
not charlatans. We are as ignorant as men can be 
Who knows anything in the world about medicine 
Gentlemen, you have done me the honour to come here to 
attend my lectures, and I must tell you frankly now, in 
the beginning, that I know nothing in the world about 
medicine, and I don’t know anybody who does know any¬ 
thing about it. Don’t think for a moment that I have n’t 
read the bills advertising the course of lectures at the 
Medical School; I know that this man teaches anatomy, 
that man teaches pathology, another man physiology, 
such a one therapeutics, such another materia medica— 
Eh bien! et apres? What’s known about all that? 
Why, gentlemen, at the school of Montpelier (God knows 
it was famous enough in its day 1) they discarded the 
study of anatomy, and taught nothing but the dispensary : 
and the doctors educated there knew just as much and 
were quite as successful as any others. I repeat it, no¬ 
body knows anything about medicine. Trne enough, we 
are gathering facts every day. We can produce typhus 
fever, for example, by injecting a certain substance into 
the veins of a dog; that’s something; we can alleviate 
diabetes, and I see distinctly we are fast approaching the 
day -when phthisis can be Cured as easily as any disease. 

We are collecting facts in the right spirit; and I 
dare say in a century or so the accumulation of facts may 
enable our successors to form a medical science; but I 
repeat it to you, there is no such tliiog now as a medical 
science. Who can tell me how to cure the headache ? or 
the gout ? or diseases of the heart ? Nobody. Oh ! yon 
tell me doctors cure people. I grant you, people 
cured. But how are they cured ? Gentlempn mi 


cured. But how are they cured? Gentlemen, nature 
does a great deal. Imagination does a great deal. Doc¬ 
tors do . . devilish little . . . when they don’t 
do harm. Let me tell you, gentlemen, what I did when 
I was the head physician at Hotel Dieu. Some 3,000 or 
4,000 patients passed through my hands every year. I 
divided the patients into two classes ; with one, I followed 
the dispensary, and gave them the usual medicines, with¬ 
out having the least idea why or wherefore; to the other 
I gave bread pills and coloured water, without, of course, 
letting them know anything about it . . . and 

occasionally, gentlemen, I would create a third division, 
to whom I gave nothing whatever. These last would 
fret a good deal; they would feel they were neglected 
(sick people always feel they are neglected, unless they 
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instinct of race to excuse their unju ■ . 
virtue of Exeter Hall aud Stafford Hoc • 
out a blush, yet condemn, with pharlsai 
of the Negro and the white races in An, 

Visit to India, CMnaand Jay an. 

No wonder that this distinguish! 

is disgusted and indignant with the _ 

of the prejudice against colour with wmch the Europeans 
in British Iudia are infected; butalittJe reflection would 
have convinced him that “ the virtue of Exeter Hall and 
of Stafford Hall ” need not be accused of pharisaic zeal, 
because they have hitherto sent forth no such condemna¬ 
tion against it as they have meted out towards that 
which prevails in the United States. In England little 
is known of the social condition of British India, except 
by some of the military and the upper classes. The ties 
of blood, language and religion which unite us to America 
do not exist between us and the people of British India. 
India is far off; we have few relations there ; the people 
do not write to us; we do not read their newspapers, and 

therefore know and care very little about them. Bnt 
when the English people learn as much about the social 
condition of India as they know of the United States, 
their voice will be heard and their influence exerted for 
the amelioration and elevation of her people. It is not 
more than twenty years since Mr. Abdy’s Travels in the 
United States informed ns of the extraordinary length to 
which the Americans carry their hatred of the coloured 
race. And at the present time there,are hundreds of] 
thousands of our population who have never heard of its 
existence, although they imbibe it rapidly enough when 
they cross the Atlantic. The truth is that in people ii 
low state of moral civilization—and of these there 
plenty amongst all ranks and classes—there is a great 
pronensss to indulge in class prejudices, and to look down 
from some imaginary height of their own upon those they 
consider beneath them. All aristocracies of birth, 
lect, fortune, race and creed are flattering to the posLssur, 
and are prized as valuable privileges. In our country the 
gradations of social position are innumerable, and are 
graduated to an inconceivable refinement. But the more 
striking the outward marks of distinction, the more in¬ 
sulting will be the assumption of superiority. Thus it is 
in the United States, British India, and every country so 
circumstanced. Yet we are amused to observe how the 
American lurked in the tone of Mr. Taylor’s merited 
rebuke. He is especially shocked with the British preju¬ 
dice because it is exhibited towards “ our own Caucasian 
blood,” and because there is no “ instinct of race to excuse 
their injustice.” We think Caucasian blood has nothing 
to do with the matter, and we do not believe in the in¬ 
stinct of race. The truth is the American prejudice 
against colour is so intense, and the antagonism produced 
by the institution of slavery so vehement, that the white 
race have succeeded in persuading themselves that their 
dislike to the blacks is no fault of their own, but is natu¬ 
rally implanted in them for some providential end pre¬ 
cisely like the antipathies between some of the lower 
animals .—(London) Anti-Slavery Advocate. 


The Power and Utility op Glass.— Those Phceni- 
ins who first made glass did certainly not anticipate 
that they had thus created a charm by which man would 
hereafter obtain the most signal triumphs in science. They 
were pleased with its bright colouring, they fashioned it 
into graceful vessels, they shaped it into a thousand forms 
but they knew not that a glance through the glassy pebble 
would open to their near-sighted eye the wonders of the 
universe. With the lens man governs the whole world. 
He tells the rays of the sun to come and depart at his 
bidding. He scatters them as he pleaSea, and he binds 
them together, until their united strength melts the very 
stone of stones, the hardest of earthly bodies, thediamond. 
Near-sighted or far-sighted he takes a glass, and the rays 
of light are made to fall where he pleases, so tbat he may 
see what nature seemed to have denied him. Wlrnt a 
progress is this from the huge, unwieldly glass globe, 
filled with water, of which Seneea speaks with wonder, 
and which the Arab A1 Hazem perhaps already employed 
to magnify small objects. Now, the general on the bat¬ 
tle-field, and the bold sea-captain on the wide ocean, mar¬ 
shal their wide scattered forces by the aid of their glasses; 
but the greatest triumphs it accomplishes in the hands ol 
the astronomer. The whole world lies before him ; with 


Step by step the despised pebble thus becomes the teacher 
of mankind. He tempts the mind of man from invention 
invention, he becomes glass, lens, telescope. And he 
perhaps, greater yet when he leads man not to the infi¬ 
nitely great, bnt to the infinitely small. How diminutive 
appeare the microscope by the side of the gigantic tele¬ 
scope of Lord Rosse. Aud yet who dare say which is 
the greater, the world in the blue heavens above, or the 
•Id in the drop of water ? Truly, the pebble has be- 

_ie light itself. It has shown man two invisible worlds ■ 

the great, lost in unmeasurable distance; the small, lost in 
in invisible diminntiveness. The pebble is the restless 
spirit of the world of stones that yearneth and travaileth 



T71LIZA L. S. THOMAS, MjT 

JCa PRACTICING physician 

No. 119 North Seventh street, between W-A 
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~VTHW BOARDING HOUSEl^Z^p---^ 
1\ be accommodated with genteel transient hr 
& p d p ^ to the subscriber ’ No - 374 
rrvHEODORE parker’s'yorksZj^t^-' 

^parker^addiSalspeechi« p Kv, u 

PARKER’S DISCOURSE OF RELIGION ii 

Also, Portraits, large and elegant, ef Parker i>v?,v 

William Lloyd Garrison. ’ 

IjVKANKLIN WOOD, 104 South FourtiTei~~——. 
JL Walnut, Philadelphia. Url “ s &eeU7; 

CONVEYANCING IN ALL ITS RRAVrm-,, 

Real Estate bought and sold. Money pfotS®' 
Mortgage. First-class Ground Rents bought and2 ” . 

Houses rented, Rents collected, to. to. 4 on wnuai,, 

coreeSly. Marriaee Cert “’ Fri6 “ ds ’ taw, ^ 

pARRIAGE REPOSITORY^The~suWrii»~ T — 

Vythe public that he has opened hie new Carriage M lcr ?P 
166 Race street, below Fifth, where he intends H t 

of new and second-hand Cai-riages for ca^ortfe”*^ 
Carriages made to order on moderate terms. Carri»« ’ hi 
mission. Carriages neatly repaired. GEO. D0DD.^h&?* 

pHARLES C. JACKSON, Tailci^ioiA^S^rr' 

\J Sixth street, Philadelphia, woul!i respecifn,,;^ 1 ! 1 *” 
attention of his friends and the public to his estahliahm 1 ^."* * 
a constant assortment o i Cloths, Cassimeres, 
best quality, will he kept ready to make upto order; r '•* 
manner and on the most accommodating terms. * 

QUMMER DRY GOODS.-Drees GMdTiT^r 

O prices, to close them; Bareges ; Fancy Silks; Chintifs p. 
Men’s and Boys’ Linen Goods; Vestings and Coatiav,- tha S? 

Silks; best makes of Cotton Shirtings and SheetlngB; Gmi C:! 

iiHARPLESS BROTHERS, 82 South Second,;*. 

T)RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1861 f™ . 
A superiority over all others in the manufacture of W. 
Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valices, GumShoes, Coaches Holilt.H-7 
and sole leather, steel spring, iron frame, iron-bound Trek,), 
descriptions, of the best materials and workmcsnsliip p. 
Leather Enamelled Bags, at the lowest prices. 

THOS. W. MATTSON, Trunk Manuiactiim 

130 Market street, S. W. cor. 4th, PMUdtlsia 

|J HRENOLO GICAL CABINET.—Fow] ers, Well? 4 Ct 

XT Phrenologists and Publishers, 231 Arch street, below 
Philadelphia, furnish all works on Phrenology, Phjsiologr. tq 
Cure, Magnetism and Phonography, wholesale and retail, a >, 

Professional examinations, with charts, and full written k*-? 
tions of character, day and evening. Cabinet free. 

pONFECTIONERY.—Leatitia Bullock, No. 89 K. 5': 

’ street, Phila., respectfully informs her friends and lit pi 
no is prepared to furnish Ice Creams, Water Ices, Jel!It!,U 
to., of every description and of the verv a—■ 

■ - !. •« of Free Labour, and.wa.rra ni- 

.. ....ukrdins, | ' Warner jcstici. 

OHRENOLOGY. — Removal.—William B. D : 

I Institute and Museum is now at the spacious (Simeslit’: 
359 Chestnut street, above 12th, Philadelphia. He haj.lmia 

!■: R : , r- : 

veemng to visitors—tree—and for useful written desaiptimiif 1 
mind and talents. From the handwriting (natural) thessnm® 
analyzed. Price $3. v 

A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER SAFE5. 

A various sizes, always on hand, at No. 26 South FonrthCH 
Philadelphia. Warranted equal to any made in the United 8U» 
EVANS & WATSON, thankful for past favours, respectfolij 
continuance of the same. Please give ns a call before pm** 
elsewhere. Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, WaterFilten.h 
large assortment always on hand. 

N. B. Sole Agency for Butterworth’s ‘celebrated Bank Vanll" 
Door Locks. These looks bid defianceto alHockpicks.Hobbiio** 

TlJ OBERT R. CORSON & CO., successors to B»w 

AU Price & Co., have taken tiie Office recently occupied I; 1 
latter, at No. 53 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, and an jnf 
pared to deliver Lehigh, Schuylkill and Locust Mountain C0AU; 
best quality. Their knowledge of the Coal busineia.aiN” 1 ^;: 
residence of both members of the firm in SohuvlkiUCO“ n, !'i 
connection of one of them with B., P. & Co., ihtheinrloM 1 ® 
ness, for two years, warrants them in saying tbat they can bnj= 
sell on better terms than those of the trade who ate not c**'® 
with All the details of the business. 

Orders respectfully solicited. ROBERT 1. 

„ CHARLES L. Bi© 

Office, 63 South Fourth street, and Broad aboveSpw«g > l I 

Equality to all i Uniformity of Prices i A new feature in *« w 
TONES <fc Co., of the Cresent One Price Clothing!'” 

•J No. 200 Market street, above 6tli, In addition to t‘’;;'._ 
largest, most varied an fasbionahlestockof Clothinginl’t 1 ' !, ^ ! { - 
made expressly for retail sales, have constituted eveiT 
salesman, by having marked in figures, on each arWf> , _i 
lowest price it can he sold for, so they cannot posdblj 
must buy alike. The goods are all well sponged and 
great pains taken with the making, so that aU can bey 
assurance of getting a good article at the very lov's'ffpjji. 

Remember the Crescent, in Market,above eih.NwJgff 

?T!0 COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS.—Tbe subs^ 

A on hand, of his own manufacture, a large assort®* B W 0 p-. 

M sees’and Children’s Leather, Kid and Morocco BOOTS, 
GAITERS, of the best workmanship and materials, whi _ — 
at as low wholesale prices as any person in the W- 
get any sizes to make up assortments withoutbsTUit (Aj? 
the smaller or more unsaleable sizes. T™- pifScffS-’’ 

No. 91 North Sixth street, below Race, 

N. B. Gaiter Uppers, ready for the last, sold to 
makers at low prices. Also, Gum Shoes. __' 

TT'AMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 North 

A near Arch, Philadelphia. From this eent ?„‘ S tai •= 
amiKes may procure the finest qualities of Flourre . 
market, as care is taken to keep a constant snpplJ » ( "j an? 
cable brands. Also, bye, Bmkwheat, Indian, 0a “ g: 
Wheat Meal, fresh from the mill, delivered tef*, 

anywhere in the city and adjoining districts, or on ttw 

qiGN of the MAMMOTH PEN, No. 62 

O (2d door below Arch), Phila., wholesale am.‘' 0,; ( ? 

Blam Books, &c., which we will sell lower 

English, French and American Cap, Letter * nd 

lopes, Sea.iug Wax, plain and fancy wafers of everr^,- 

superior Gorl and Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, «V. 

Cups, Paper W eights, plain and fancy Pen-holder".^ ^, 

aud Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, v 

Paper, to. Visiting and Wedding Cards engraven or > . 

Porimonnaies, Pocket Rooks,Portfolioa, CardOa , 

Diaries, to, AU kinds of Blank Books, Drafts, ne« tfie d* 

Rodgers’, Wolstenhoto’s and other Cutlery- " , 

velopes, 10 coats per 100 and 90 cents per thon»“?“„ 

J. W. CLOTHIEB & CO., Fourth 

“PORTABLE DESK and DRESSING*^” t ,w£ 

1 tory—To ladies and gentlemen abouttoye ^ , 

would respectfully call their attention to arth! 1 * puij' -. 6 '.'.. 
many of which are made expressly f« r tr awww u „Ucly. 
care and study having been expended render**^, i- ; 

inultum in parvo; also, his well-selectedstock ® 

tic Perfumery, of the best descriptions : Br “ 8 p® rB .pei>t Iil, r :oi! ' 

proved 11 makers; an assortment always on ,^“ 4 pocke' ,! '“ffi: 
Cases, Ladies’ Reticnles, Work Cases, port of “f “ 

Money Mtf,and 8 g wT 1 r! s FRy. 

_ 


) OFFICE, Philadelphia: 
e of Isaac 7. Hopper • 


esof Fusl«”« ““ Welle® 

3 Abroad, by V™ W . 
Equality | 


Rev. Henry Ward 

Speeches in 'Coa^wB/bT^BOn !Joshua bidding* 

Tom’s Cabin, ’ ‘ ' 


StebbinT' &K V' in Eb f n th A 

Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery, by William-- , 
Africa %ad the American Flag, by Foote 'planters 
Inside View of Slavery; or, A Tour among the Flan 


tarbary States, by Cbar les ““ 


n miscellaneous subjects, by Fr*?f s *" 
and Stories from Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
burgh Doll and other Tales for Children 


Whittier’s Poems - - * . n„,ieU* , . 

~ :? da S, e a . ria . 


in Liberia; or, African Cc 


—to. &c. ' ' . hehadst* 4 ' 

Any book in the Philadelphia market 
and at the current prioe, by applying a* tins W 








